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PROLOGUE 


EXTRACT FROM HITLER'S DIARY 
DATED FEBRUARY 17, 1945 


"Italy's entry into the war at once gave our enemies the first victories, a 
fact which enabled Churchill to revive courage of his countrymen and which 
gave hope to Anglophiles all the world over. Even while they proved 
themselves incapable of maintaining their positions in Abyssinia Cyrenaica, 
the Italians had the nerve to throw themselves without seeking our advice and 
without even giving us previous warning of their intentions, into a pointless 
campaign in Greece. The shameful defeats they suffered caused certain of the 
Balkan states to regard us with scorn and contempt. Here, and nowhere else, 
are to be found the causes of Jugo Slavia's stiffening attitude and her volte- 
face in the spring of 1941. This compelled us, contrary to all our plans, to 
intervene in the Balkans; and that in its turn led to a catastrophic delay in the 
launching of our attack on Russia. We were compelled to expend some of our 
finest divisions there. And as a net result we were then forced to occupy vast 
territories in which, but for this stupid show, the presence of any of any of our 
troops would have been quite unnecessary. The Balkan states would have 
been only too pleased, had they been allowed, to preserve an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality. As for our paratroopers, I would have preferred to 
launch them against Gibraltar than against Corinth or Crete!" 


Chapter 1 


THE piece of paper pinned to the orderly room no board was dated 
January 15, 1941. It fluttered against restraint, encouraged by the cold north 
wind off the Mediterranean that billowed and bellied the tented town Amariya 
which war had hr-ought to the desert outskirts Alexandria. 

Into this canvas suburb a week or two before, the 3rd Battalion, Royal 
Tank Regiment, had moved after the long submarine- and aircraft-dodging 
voyage from England the Cape. 

Their tanks, impressive-looking near-obsolete cruisers known under their 
age-group designations of A9, A10 A13, were in the vast base-workshops at 
Alex having the camouflage altered from the green and brown of paddock 
England to an exotic shade of red and yellow. As plainly a banner headline, it 
revealed to the crews who manned them that they were booked for the Sudan. 

The printed piece of paper outside Battalion Headquarters was duplicated 
in C Squadron orderly room. It was there I read it ... 


"Lieutenant Crisp will join 1st Armored Brigade recce party 
proceeding Western Desert at 0700, January 16. Report on BOR at 1430 
today for orders." 


That was why they stopped painting our tanks red and yellow, and it was 
how, five days later, I came to be standing in the scrub-filled sand of 
Cyrenaica on the south-western corner of besieged Tobruk. 

For four days we had followed the tracks of Wavell's advancing army as it 
surged forward across the Libyan frontier, battered Bardia into submission 
and was now even as I stood there, penetrating deep into the defences of 
Tobruk. 

More than 25,000 Italians were enclosed there by greatly inferior 
Australian and British forces. I could see some of the Eyeties sitting on the 
edge of their slit trenches as they looked over towards the east where, some 12 
miles away, the encroaching thunder of guns and the spasmodic rattle of 
machine-gun fire told the tale of the day-long advance of the British forces. 
As they sat and listened to the noise creeping northwards and behind them, 
they must have known their fate had been decided, and that for them the war 
would be over in the confined, but continued, life of a prison camp. I sat down 
on a little mound in the scrub and watched the enemy through my binoculars. 
The sight was fascinating but, in the circumstances, not impressive. 

The persistent north wind blew straight towards me bearing with it the 
dark umbrella of treacly smoke which curled up from burning oil tanks in the 
harbour and spread over Tobruk. 


The same wind, blowing away from the many-peopled perimeter, had 
littered the desert with thousands of paper oblongs advertising the careless 
Italian approach to matters of routine necessity and hygiene. They left the 
problem largely in the hands of a favourable wind. The Italian's attitude was 
prompted, possibly, by the feeling that they wouldn't be returning anyway. As 
a result, among the things taken over by a succession of occupying forces on 
both sides, was always this legacy of millions and millions of full-fed flies. 

A few thousand yards behind me lay the tanks of 4th Armoured Brigade. I 
had spent the night with a squadron of 2RTR commanded by an old friend, 
Jim Richardson, who had been a neighbor in that immense Thameside block 
of flats, Dolphin Square, before the war. That morning 4th Armoured had 
been told they were to set off during the next hours of darkness on the long 
march that was to end in the battle of Beda Fomm south of Benghazi and in 
the elimination of Graziani's army. 

It was exciting, lying there in visible touch with the enemy. They were 
there only on sufferance, and in another day or two they would be gone in 
defeat. It established in me a glowing sense of superiority. If this was war, it 
was a piece of cake. 

I heard the noise overhead and looked up quickly. A wide winged 
reconnaissance plane flew in low from the east and circled warily around just 
above me. To my great relief the red, white and blue target on the under-wing 
identified it as a Lysander. I waved to the pilot, whom I could see quite 
clearly, and hoped he would not think I was an Italian. He waved back, and 
almost immediately put his plane into a sharp glide, coming down bumpily on 
the pebbly sand about 100 yards from me. 

As propeller and engine came to a spluttering stop I heard a sharp bang 
and had an alarming glimpse of a tracer going past the aircraft and pitching 
into the sand dustily a couple hundred yards farther on. At the same moment a 
door in the side of the plane opened and the pilot jumped out. He paused to 
discard his parachute and then, with the bang-flash of another shell, took off 
towards me, doing the hundred which separated us in approximately even 
time. 

He brought a new sound with him; a sound I had never heard before. Zip- 
zip-zip, da-da-da, zip-zip-zip-zip-zip, da da-da-da-da, and I knew at once that 
the machine-gun bullets were hissing past me faster than the sound of the gun 
that was firing them. Simultaneously we went to ground flattening ourselves 
to invisibility behind the saltbushes, but acutely aware that they were not 
impenetrable. For a minute or two the air was full of angry, supersonic 
zipping against the background of distant detonation. I pressed close to the 
earth, feeling the shock-waves of the bullets penetrating deep into the inner 
ear, watching shifty-eyed as the sand flick up in quick spurts all round us. 

One of those hurtling, innumerable bits of lead was going to hit me sooner 
or later. I couldn't be missed. So it was like this. Being shot at. Every half 
second within half a foot of death. Jeez, I was frightened. I had thought I was 


rather good at not being frightened. I always thought I had created that 
impression. It was delusion, of course, and self-delusion. There was that night 
in London during the I had been quite pleased with myself then, because I not 
seemed to be afraid when a lot of other people had no bones about showing 
that they were. 

Thad not realised at the time what an ignorant, and conceited, bit of over- 
simplification this was. It was some months and only a few more bullets and 
shells later that I knew my courage for what it was a reaction to the shame I 
felt at being afraid, a manifestation of an ingrown complex which survived in 
a reputation for a sort of recklessness which, somehow or other, I had to 
sustain and exhibit until some more genuine and significant emotion took its 
place. 

I scratched up a little, ineffectual mound of earth in front of my face, and 
felt my stomach and thigh muscles trying to wriggle down into the sand. I 
wondered at the difference. It couldn't only be because of all the whisky in 
London that night. This was more personal, of course. That must be it. THese 
bullets were aimed at me. They were meant to kill me personally. No careless 
indiscriminacy about them. Bombs in the night were quite different .... 


"Do you reckon it's safe to move now?" 

The strange voice, right alongside, jerked me back to the hard sand and 
the previous concealment of the scrub. The pilot was looking at me anxiously, 
and I was aware of the absence of noise and the disappearance of my fear. I 
broke off a piece of bush and hoisted my beret as high as I could our level. 
There was no response from the Italians. 

"They've had their bit of fun. I reckon we can get back now." 

"I've got a lot of maps and things in the plane. I can't leave them for the 
Eyeties to pick up." 

"We'll come back for them after sunset. I don't think any of that lot will be 
very keen to leave their trenches." 

On hands and knees we crawled back a good 50 yards - a cession to fear 
which has always embarrassed me in the company of others more intelligently 
prudent than myself. At the bottom of a low convolution of the ground we 
upright and, after a brief scrutiny of the desert behind us, out of which the 
recce plane showed stark and startling and a little forlorn, we walked off 
towards our own positions. 

There we had a hasty supper while Jim Richardson told the plan to march 
straight across Cyrenaica to cut the Italians off below Benghazi. The start was 
to be made at midnight. I looked at the spread-out maps, my mind carrying the 
thought of the mile upon mile of sand and rock the uncertain tracks and 
mechanical behaviour of the ancient A1Os marshalled nearby. It did not seem 
possible. 

Immediately after sunset, I and the pilot crept stealthily back to his 
Lysander, each with a revolver cocked ready. We were a little disappointed, I 
believe, that nothing happened to give substance to the sense of sinister 


adventure we were experiencing. 

The pilot got his maps and records and reports and, feeling slightly 
deflated, we strode noisily back, unconcerned and chatty in the desert night, 
cursing loudly at each stumbling bush. 

The tanks were just beginning to move when we reached the squadron- 
taking up their positions on top of the escarpment in twin rows, line ahead, on 
their westward bearing. 

We snuggled down in our blankets on the chilly sand until the revving of 
the engines and the shouted orders awoke us. For an hour we watched the 
noisy silhouettes going past. I wanted badly to go with them. 

The next morning our recce party set off back to Alex. In the night we had 
heard the high-flying planes coming over from Benghazi, and at a Military 
Police post there was a warning about small bombs, little bigger than a 
fountain pen, which were being dropped into the churned sand the roadways 
around the perimeter of Tobruk. 

We were cautiously, uncomfortably on our way. Bill Reeves, one of the 
squadron commanders, who had got a D.S.O. in the evacuation from Calais, 
walked ahead of the truck looking for the indentation and tell-tale gleam of 
metal in the ankle-deep, pulverised dust of the track. 

Three days later we rolled into Amartya, dusty, tired browned-off. My 
thoughts and all my inclinations were with the tanks lurching westwards 
across Cyrenaica. I resented the tents and the NAAFT'S and the Shafto 
cinemas and the tiny, jealous worlds of the squadron messes, but consoled 
myself with the knowledge that the Battalion would setting off to take over 
from the battle-weary squadrons pressing on to Tripoli. 

Four days after our return the eagerly awaited movement orders arrived. 
3RTR were to start the move to the Western Desert on February 1. There was 
a welter of timed instructions for A and B Squadrons and then the shattering 
information: "C Squadron (Major Warren) will remain at Amariya as Div. 
HQ. Reserve Squadron." 

Poor "Bimbo" Warren, whom we all liked and admired immensely and 
who would never see another January, as crestfallen as the rest of us in C 
Squadron, but was much too regular a soldier to allow either himself or his 
subalterns to do any beefing. He went for us baldheaded in the mess whenever 
we started it., 

For a week we endured the half-pitying, half-condescending airs of the 
other troop commanders as they departed in small packets for Charing Cross- 
the railhead for the desert war on the Libyan frontier. In C Squadron we 
carried on formal, dreary training and buoyed ourselves up with half-hearted 
speculation about some special mission which was being reserved for us. I 
went the rounds of each troop, giving them the benefit of my notes and 
observations on the brief sojourn with the men and tanks who were fighting 
the war. 

We consumed large quantities or Stella beer, that not altogether 


unpleasant Egyptian imitation with its vague and puzzling favour of onions, 
and took advantage of the absence of commissioned opposition to consolidate 
our position in the night-clubs and cabarets of Alexandria. 

Unfortunately I was gravely restricted in my operations the limitations of 
a lieutenant's pay and the high cost of after-sunset living. To a certain extent I 
was able to cope this by a squeamish reluctance to indulge myself in the 
ultimate expenditure with the attractive but extravagant cabaret girls and 
hostesses who peopled the Alex night. Also I was able to work my passage, 
more or less, through my favourite restaurants. 

Going into the Excelsior one evening, in a purely amateur it of joie-de- 
vivre, I did a Zulu war-dance in an interval between cabaret turns. Thereafter, 
whenever I came in for supper the band would break into a tribal rhythm, 
inviting me to perform my primitive gyrations and stompings which might 
have intrigued a Zulu but which he would certainly have found 
unrecognisable. 

At the Phalaron, peopled by attractive Greek call-girls, I once took over 
the microphone while the band was playing "Tristesse" that Chopin adaptation 
which was at the height popularity about that time--and managed to sing it all 
way through in English. This was, apparently, the first time any band in Egypt 
had heard the words and, again, I became a regular performer. 

On my good nights, depending on the applause and tolerance of the 
audience in both restaurants, the managements would decline to present me 
with the dinner bill. On some nights I succeeded in making a bloody fool of 
myself. 

Vera was a cabaret girl at the Excelsior. She did a dance in a Spanish 
costume. Not the clickety-clack, castanetted, whirling sort, but slow-moving 
and sensuous, in keeping with the full curves of her body and thighs and an 
immobile quality in features of considerable beauty. 

A little desperate with frustration, and a little more tight than usual, I 
broke into her act one evening, not finding it over-difficult to match the music 
and her movements. She was furious, but allowed it to show only in her eyes 
which glowed at me from under the broad-brimmed Spanish hat like an angry 
cat cornered under a sideboard. 

Fortunately, both band and audience co-operated and, with her acceptance 
of the situation, I saw interest and amusement replace the anger in her eyes. 
At the end the sufficient applause settled the incident in my favour. She came 
and sat at my table for the rest of the evening ... for free. 

After that she joined me almost automatically every time I went to the 
Excelsior. (Bimbo was very understanding about allowing us out of camp.) 
Sometimes I danced with her; sometimes I did my Zulu war-dance; most of 
the time we just sat and I ate my Escalope Viennoise and we drank wine and 
she would go to change for her act and come back after it dressed in the 
clothes in which she went home. 

I wondered when she would let me make love to her. I was sure she would 


eventually, but I was aware of the holding back, the strange lack of 
communication on the subject. I sensed right from the beginning that she 
wanted to establish a different relationship with me than the quick matching of 
bodies which, I suspected, was a part of her profession. I accepted the attitude 
unquestioningly, and concurred in it. For one thing, I found it intensely 
flattering. 

That first night, when the restaurant closed she came unhesitatingly with 
me in a gharrie. I had no clear idea of where to take her, and we clip-clopped 
quite happily through the dark streets down to the broad promenade along the 
front. We sat close together against the night air with its mingled odours of 
sea, the horse and that indefinable smell of centuries of insanitation that is 
Egypt. 

By a break in the sea wall Vera said something to the mumbling old 
driver, and the gharrie pulled up. Hand in hand we went down a flight of stone 
steps on to the narrow strip of beach at the head of the harbour. We sat down 
on the cool sand, talking of little things befitting the limited vocabulary with 
which we could exchange our thoughts. 

I don't know what her home language was. I doubt whether she knew 
herself. She could speak half-a-dozen European tongues and was fluently 
vituperative in Arabic. She was completely international in the way in which 
only a stateless person can be. There was a community of such girls who 
rotated around the Middle East and North Africa (they probably still do) 
performing their uninspired cabaret turns, drinking weak tea at the price of 
double whiskies, earning their living by entertaining men in a variety of ways. 

Thad no illusions about Vera, and was delighted that she did not expect 
me to produce a lot of piastres for her. Apart from my lack of piastres I had an 
absolute horror of that sort of relationship-which made it easy for me to co- 
operate in the careful basis of our affinity. 

I was not in ignorance of the fact that at the back of the mind of each of 
these wandering hostesses was the ever present hope that somewhere or other 
there was a man who would not start by pawing her and end by paying her - a 
man who might be a husband and a passport. They thought about it as the sort 
of unreality which is as inevitable as death and resurrection. 

It was never, I am sure, in Vera's contemplation of me. A war stretched 
ahead of us with all its arrivals and departures and the permanency of the 
unpredictable. I was something a little different, perhaps, from what she was 
used to. To me she was the answer to Amariya and troop training. I enjoyed 
the potent femininacy of her, her trust in me, and the anticipation of the 
moment when this girl who had sold herself to so many men would give 
herself to me freely, completely and happily. It was a thought that lay behind 
our contrived chatter and our gentle physical contacts right from that first 
evening. 

We sat rather uncomfortably on the sand until the growing relaxation in 
her thoughts allowed her to lie back and stretch out deliciously. When she put 


her hands behind her head she looked so cool and beautiful I could not 
remember her as the rather tawdry cabaret girl I had first seen. She stared at 
the myriad sky with a little half-smile on her lips. I leaned across and kissed 
her very softly, not touching her with my hands. The smile stayed there while 
I kissed her. 

I was thinking how nice it was, and how lucky I was to have found her, 
when a loud ejaculation just behind me brought me leaping to my feet. I found 
myself within two inches of the point of a bayonet aimed at the pit of my 
stomach. Behind it a grimacing Egyptian sentry poured out a flood of very 
evil-sounding Arabic, and for a moment or two I thought he was really going 
to push that brightly naked bit of steel through my guts. 

Vera was up beside me now, and fired a volley of Arabic imprecations 
right back at him. He was not to be intimidated or placated and, literally at the 
point of the bayonet I which I tried desperately to ignore in the small of my 
back, we marched over the sand and up the steps to a guard-room at the 
entrance to the docks. There, with the assistance of a rather leering English 
naval officer, we were finally cleared and allowed to go. I just made the last 
truck back to camp. 

While my thoughts stayed with the tanks out in Libya, thrilling at the news 
of the incredible victory at Beda Fomm, I continued to escape from the 
disillusion and frustration of Amariya with the help of Vera, Alexandria's 
luscious curried prawns and rice, and the Excelsior's superb escalopes. 

We both valued our special relationship, and made no great effort to 
change its tempo or convert it into something more intense and less lasting. 
One night, when I took her back to her flat, instead of leaving her in the big 
entrance hall I went up with her in the lift. 

She said nothing on the way up, but looked at me strangely. On the fourth 
floor the lift stopped and, after a moment's hesitation, she beckoned me to 
follow her. We walked along a passage to a door. She fumbled in her bag for 
keys, looking at me still with that curious expression in her eyes. She made a 
swift gesture with her finger on her lips and then turned the key in the lock 
and pushed open the door. She stood aside to let me see in, but put her hand 
gently on my chest when I would have walked through. 

The first thing I saw was a man's elegant overcoat hanging on a stand in 
the hallway. I was conscious of the atmosphere of luxury that surrounded 
everything-Persian carpets, furniture, pictures on the wall ... everything had 
the mark of wealth and good taste. Then I saw the bright red fez. A man's 
voice called from an unseen room. Vera answered quickly, in French, and 
looked at me with such a pleading for understanding that I nodded and smiled. 
And went away. 

She watched me until the lift had sunk out of sight. The red fez gleamed at 
me past her thigh. I was suddenly grateful that we had not reached a stage 
where it could hurt me. 

A few nights later I saw her again at the Excelsior. It was just as though 


nothing had happened. But something had happened. I couldn't tell her this 
would be the last night that we were not likely to see each other, touch each 
other, ever again. In the gharrie going to her flat I kissed her for the last time. I 
knew that I would always think of that last innocent contact and that if I ever 
missed her it would help me to remember how her breath always smelled, just 
a little bit, of garlic. 


Chapter 2 


BACK in the squadron mess, over the inevitable bottle of Stella over cups 
of steaming tea in the NAAFI, in our shared tents, we talked and conjectured 
endlessly about our immediate future and what part we were likely to play in a 
war which was proceeding without us. We had little idea at was happening 
anywhere, beyond what we read in the daily columns of the Egyptian Gazette. 

On February 8 these columns had told us of the victory of Beda Fomm, 
the final battle of a campaign which had brought into conflict for the first time 
two modern armies, with comparable strength in the air, in open undeveloped 
terrain. 

The results had been fantastic. A British force of never more than two 
divisions - one of them armoured - totally eliminated from active participation 
in further fighting an army of ten divisions, in an advance of more than 500 
miles, for a loss of 500 killed, 1,373 wounded and 55 missing. Taken prisoner 
were 130,000 assorted Italians and North African levies; 400 tanks were 
captured and over 800 field guns or bigger. 

The battle of Beda Fomm, in which 25,000 prisoners were taken and over 
100 tanks destroyed or captured, had been won by little more than the handful 
of ancient medium tanks I had seen off that midnight outside Tobruk. I felt 
very proud of the Royal Tank Regiment and Jim Richardson. It was a long 
time later that I learnt that Beda Fomm, the scene of his triumph, was also his 
grave. 

It was exhilarating news in the desert 0 our boredom, but it only increased 
the restlessness and frustration of C Squadron. What now? Would Wavell 
press on into Tripoli? He had the harbours at Tobruk and Benghazi in his 
hands; his supply problems for a further advance would be greatly eased. But 
he would be short of vehicles and tanks, especially after that murderous, 
cross-country march. No doubt A and B Squadrons would be rushed forward 
to Agedabia to maintain the pressure and we would surely not be long in 
following. Then the brief pause to gain strength and the plunge forward 
against Mussolini's battered and frightened remnants. 

We spread maps out on the rickety mess tables and followed the broad 
line of the coast road westwards through Sirte, Misurata, Castel Benito and 
Tripoli. In our mind's eye we could already discern the palm trees and 
minarets and shuttered shops of a whole string of towns and ports strung 
along the North African littoral. 

It would have been much more useful if we had studied a completely 
different set of maps - if we had had them. Engrossed as we were in the desert 
war, we maintained only a detached interest in the progress of the fighting in 


Albania and the movements of German divisions into the Balkan states. 

While our convoy had been in mid-Atlantic, the Italian forces had made 
their descent on Greece from Albania. To their great astonishment they had 
been repulsed on the mountainous frontier and, at the time of Wavell's 
offensive in the Western Desert, the Greeks were pressing them hard. It was a 
remarkable achievement against the odds, but it meant little more to our 
conversation in C Squadron than confirmation of our impression that the 
principal factor in the disproportionate successes in Cyrenaica and the main 
reason for them was the quality of Mussolini's fighting men. 

However, the initial failure of the Italians in Greece had produced a 
reaction elsewhere which was to be of some significance in our moribund 
lives at Amariya. The wires between Berlin and Sofia were humming, and 
German divisions encamped in the valleys of Roumania and Bulgaria, poised 
for the attack on Russia, were beginning their southward move. On the British 
side the changing circumstances were translated into the arrival in Cairo of 
Mr. Anthony Eden, the Foreign Secretary. 

Still there was no link with the routine lives of C Squadron, where the talk 
was of vastly different things from those occupying the minds of the men back 
in Downing Street. Winston Churchill a few weeks before had written to his 
Chiefs of Staff: "Although perhaps by luck and daring we may collect 
comparatively easily most delectable prizes on the Libyan shore, the massive 
importance of keeping the Greek front in being must weigh hourly with us." 

We did not appreciate it at the time, but he was writing about us. 

Then the direction and content of our speculations were changed 
dramatically with the announcement that A and B Squadrons were returning 
from the desert - they hadn t got farther than Charing Cross - and that all our 
tanks were to be sent to the big R.A.O.C. depot at Quassasin on the other side 
of the Delta. 

The R.A.O.C. personnel and the Tech. Sergeants attached to all armoured 
regiments were always the source of some pretty reliable gen about future 
movements, and when we heard that our tank camouflage was to be changed 
(for the third time) from hot yellow to a more civilised olive-green effect, our 
thoughts about the immediate future changed from yellow to green as well. 

In fact, as soon as Tobruk had been captured, assistance to Greece was 
given priority over all other operations in the Middle East; and while we were 
grumbling in Amariya and I was singing for my supper in Alex and 
contemplating the possibilities of Vera, the Chiefs of Staff in London had 
already ordered the dispatch of squadrons of fighters and bombers to the 
Greek front, and had ear-marked the tank and infantry units which would be 
sent to help the Greeks fend off the German menace creeping down on their 
northern frontiers. 

For most of the second half of February the 3rd Battalion, RTR, was all in 
one piece again, but minus its tanks. When a tank battalion is without its tanks 
it appreciates to the full the dreary the dreary life the infantry have to lead, 


especially in a rear area. But we were sustained by the promise of things to 
come, with the additional anticipation of a return to the European mainland 
through such an enticing back-door as the land of the Olympic gods and the 
cradle of mythology. Not many of us had any illusions about whay lay ahead; 
it was difficult to contemplate a triumphant march on Berlin beginning at 
Athens. But for at least part of the time, whatever happened, there would be 
intervals when we would be more or less in the same position as the goggle- 
eyed Cook's tourists who make their annual invasions of Greece. 

On the last day of February the Battalion was placed on 48 hours' notice to 
move. Although we knew pretty well which part of Europe we were heading 
for, nobody knew where we were going to be dumped, except the top brass 
and a few Royal Navy captains. 

Reams of bumph started emerging from 1st Armoured Brigade 
Headquarters staff, including one order for all ranks to collect from QM 
Stores an issue of khaki drill and thick, woollen underwear. This was to 
replace the battle-dress in which we had arrived from England and which we 
had found not unsuitable for the Egyptian winter. 

Nearly everything that happened to us in that period provided food for 
gossip and guess-work. This was a particularly intriguing morsel, if only 
because It was so essentially contradictory of itself. 

"Khaki drill and winter woollies! What a mixture," said Oxo, tilting his 
Stella gently. "What sort of a country needs both K.D. and combinations at 
the same time? Maybe we aren't going to Greece, after all." 

"Nepal, I should think," said Dicky, a regular subaltern with a very recent 
North-west Frontier ribbon on his tunic. "Hot in the day-time; cold at night." 

"Not very suitable for tanks, is it Dicky?" I asked, prepared to bow to his 
superior knowledge. "But if we are going to the Balkans at this time of the 
year, I'm sticking to my battle-dress, and I'm going to draw a jerkin from the 
Q.M. as well." 

Bimbo Warren chipped in: "You won't be allowed to. We've got to hand in 
our battle-dress, and the issue of jerkins is specifically refused." 

He seemed quite pleased at being able to add to our discomfort. "If you 
young so-and-so's kept yourself fit enough you wouldn't have to worry so 
much about the climate. There's too much beer and women." 

This got a big laugh. Harry Maegraith suggested that the curious kit issue 
was designed to fool the enemy. "What the devil is their intelligence service 
going to make of information which says that all tank crews remaining in the 
Egyptian Delta area are being equipped with tropical kit and long woollen 
underwear?" 

"Well, in that case," said Dicky, "why don't they give us all civilian 
overcoats with astrakhan collars, and have done with it?" 

"The trouble with you chaps," Bimbo rumbled away, "is that you're not 
only undisciplined and soft physically, but soft in the head as well." 

Quite obviously ours was not the only mess discussing the clothing 


situation that afternoon. The disbelief and disapproval culminated in our top 
commander, Brigadier Charrmgton, rushing off to see General Sir Maitland 
Wilson, popularly and appropriately known as "Jumbo", who had been placed 
in supreme command of the expeditionary force. As a result we kept our 
battle-dress, and jerkins were issued to all ranks. It was a tiny, but not 
untypical, mess-up. 

Meanwhile down at Quassasin our AlOs and A13s had been sprayed with 
broad, deceptive patterns of green, loaded on to long flat trains and sent back 
to Alexandria through the teeming Delta. They were dispersed around the 
docks area in small packets - an operation which must have supplied the 
numerous Axis agents in the locality with quite an easy way of earning their 
next installment. 

On the first week-end in March - taking advantage, no doubt, of the 
lengthy break in normal activity provided by the succession of Mohammedan, 
Jewish and Christian Sabbaths - all tanks were loaded as unobtrusively as 
possible on two merchant ships ... the Clan Macaulay and Singalese Prince. 
On other ships the B Echelon lorries and trucks were lifted into holds and 
strapped down on decks. From each squadron the drivers accompanied their 
tanks and vehicles, plus a selection of officers, and on March 10 the merchant 
ships sailed to make rendezvous with a convoy somewhere in the 
Mediterranean north of Alex, where Admiral Cunningham's fleet lay potent 
and protective. 

On the same morning the remainder of the Battalion was transported from 
the tents of Amariya, past the salt pans with piles of pink salt glowing in the 
sunrise, to the Alexandria docks. The harbour, as usual, was full of various 
ships of war. The great battleships were away at sea guarding the approaches 
of the Aegean for the passage of our tank-carrying merchantmen, but cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines lay at anchor in the basin or were moored along 
side the quays. In between them darted the busy motor-launches bearing the 
day's first messages in the imposed wireless silence, leaving broad arrows of 
turbulence in the wake of their errands. 

The convoy of vehicles split up at the docks entrance, each squadron 
going off to some quay of Movement Control's selection. In that mysterious 
way in which "the gen" gets round any collection of troops, we had 
discovered that , we were to be taken to Greece in ships of the Royal Navy, 
though of what type we could only guess - and there were plenty of guesses, 
from aircraft carriers to submarines. 

C Squadron's lorries pulled up, and we got the order to de-bus. We found 
ourselves up in a double rank beneath the walled sides of some 
unrecognizable vessel which was very nearly as wide as she was long, as far 
as we could see. 

"For crying out," I heard, among the subdued but steady chatter in the 
ranks behind, "are we going across in that? It looks as though the only things 
keeping it afloat are the ropes tying it to the quay." 


Then the word came down the line: "It's a submarine depét ship." 

"What did I tell yer? I knew we were going in submarines. This is a very 
secret expedition, I tell yer." 

"Not flipping likely. Look there. On the other side of the depét ship. 
There's a blooming great battleship tied up against it. Reckon that's for us, 
cock." 

True enough, through the multifarious masts and rigging of the depot ship 
could be seen the grey superstructure and control tower of one of His 
Majesty's ships. 

"Blimey! Look at them guns. The thing's full of ac-ac." 

The varied conjecture of curiosity was not stilled until mid-morning when, 
as the Clan Macaulay and the Singalese Prince steamed out of the harbour 
entrance and headed north, we climbed over the cluttered surface of the depst 
ship and, in single file, stepped with clanking hobnails on to the armour-plated 
deck of H.M.S. Bonaventure. 

Our troops were led off to various intestines in the bowels of the ship, 
while we troop commanders followed Bimbo and a naval officer down a 
couple of companionways to a room which was identified to us as the ward- 
room. Thence we were shown our cabins. 

"Sorry it's a little overcrowded," said the pleasant one striper escorting us, 
"but it's just for one night. Showers and heads are further aft. We'll be sailing 
almost immediately. Make yourself at home in the ward-room. Drinks on the 
house." 

"What was that about heads?" asked Oxo. "D'you mean.... " 

"That's right; the usual offices, as they say." 

We dumped our kit and webbing equipment, and stomped up on deck just 
in time to see the hawsers being cast off from the depét ship. The throbbing 
beneath us changed tempo to a steady vibration as we went astern, and the 
bow came round in a wide arc until it was heading for the open sea which 
could be seen between the two arms of the break waters. 

In other parts of the dock area we could see two other big warships 
manceuvring themselves away from the quay.On their decks it was difficult to 
distinguish the battle-dress and black berets of the rest of our battalion. The 
ships were identified to us as the 8-inch cruiser York and the 6-inch cruiser 
Gloucester. 

As our ship cleared the breakwater we were called down to lunch and the 
inevitable Plymouth gin. As we took our seats at the table with its unfamiliar 
turned-up edges, the tempo of the steady throbbing suddenly increased, and 
the crockery before us rattled with the vibrations which passed through the 
ship. 

"That " said the young officer at the head of our table of unaccustomed 
army uniforms, "is full ahead. In about five minutes we'll be making 31 
knots." 

"Christmas! Is that really necessary?" 


He shrugged his shoulders: "All I can think of is that somebody must need 
you pretty badly wherever you're going." 

"Don't you know where we're going?" 

"Don't you know?" He sounded very surprised. 

"Nobody ever tells us anything. We know it's Greece, that’s all. We 
haven't a clue where we're going right now." 

"Well, all I can tell you is that we're dropping you off at the Piraeus. That, 
as you know," he added a little too off-handedly, "is the port for Athens. Then 
we're high-tailing it back for Alex. Nice place, Athens. Little short of girls, 
perhaps." 

Our speed was much greater now. Through the port-hole we could see the 
plunging, foaming crest of the bow-wave as imposed itself violently on the 
lesser motion of the sea. Sitting near to it like that, it felt like a hundred miles 
an hour. 

"Those other two ships," I asked, "are they still with us? Are we all 
thundering along like this together?" 

"York and Gloucester? Oh, yes. Line ahead at 31 knots. Them's our orders. 
Occasional deviations of course and formation to fox any submarines that 
may be about." 

"Are there likely to be?" 

"Well, you never can tell with a submarine can you? They appear in the 
most unexpected places. But we've had the destroyers out over the route 
yesterday and last night, and most of the fleet is hanging about somewhere. In 
any case," he added, "you needn't worry about submarines. This ship is 
unsinkable." 

"Unsinkable! How do you know?" 

"A good question. All I can tell you is that she's been built unsinkable. 
There are so many bulkheads and water tight compartments along the length 
of Bonaventure that she'd stay afloat if she were blown in half." 

"Has anybody tried to sink her yet?" Dicky wanted to know. 

"Well, she's a brand new ship; but we had quite a party early in January 
taking a convoy through the Med from Gib to Greece. Incidentally, that was 
our first troop-carrying job, as well. One of the merchantmen ran aground in a 
gale at Gib, and we had to take about 400 soldiers on board. Landed them at 
Malta. I hope you have a quieter voyage than those chaps. Mines, torpedoes, 
torpedo-bombers, Stukas, Ju88s, high-level stuff, the lot." 

"You seem to have got a lot of anti-aircraft guns up there " I said. "Some 
of it seems pretty big stuff. I wouldn't have known it was ac-ac except that it's 
pointing straight up at the sky." 

He nodded, and smiled a little wryly. 

"Those will be the 5.25s. A very effective gun. Unfornately we used up all 
our 5.25 ammunition between Gib Malta, and we can't get any 
replenishment." 

We all looked at each other quickly, sharing a common thought - the Navy 


was not so different from the Army. 

Satisfied by an excellent lunch and reassured by the conversation, we 
hastened up on deck, eager to see a sight which few people had seen before 
and none of us were ever likely to see again: three great ships of war hurtling 
over the seas flat out at 31 knots. 

Bonaventure, York and Gloucester ... brave, history making names, 
reminded me of Henry V before Agincourt. But names doomed to be 
remembered now in tragedy and heart-ache. Before the fighting in Greece and 
Crete was over all three - Bonaventure, York and Gloucester - were to find 
their last resting place under the waters they now rode so magnificently. 

York would be the first to go. Within two weeks she was to lie shattered on 
the sandy floor of the Cretan harbour of Suda Bay. 

Gloucester, battered and broken by incessant air attacks, disappeared 
beneath the narrow waters separating Greece and Crete in May. 

Bonaventure, the unsinkable, was hit by a magnetic torpedo two months 
later. The newly-devised missile passed directly under her and blew a great 
hole in her bottom, here there were no bulkheads or watertight compartments. 
She sank in a few minutes. One or two of her crew survived 


We had been on the ship just long enough to call the stairs 
companionways. Two of these up brought us out on the main deck. 

We stepped from the confinement of shuddering steel into world of wind 
and light and noise, and a tremendous sensation of speed and momentum. 
Standing on one side of the ship, overshadowed by crags of turrets and 
superstructure, it was not possible to encompass the whole scene. It needed 
height to get the full scope, and I climbed to the topmost ac-ac turret where 
the quadruple barrels of a quick-firing gun poked skywards, its magazine of 
shells patient in the breech. Two sailors, pudgy and genial in their mae wests 
and steel helmets, sheltered in the lee of the armour-plating, engrossed as any 
landlubber in the scene spread out below them. 

It was a magnificent vision; nature and man combining opposite realms of 
steel and machinery, wind and water, in a flowing synthesis of power and 
beauty. Even the wind that whined and howled through rigging and armoured 
defiles was man-made at 31 knots. The sun almost overhead gave startling 
clarity to the pale camouflage of the three great ships. It was an exhilarating 
world of water, steel, wind, noise and movement. 

From my high perch in the gallery of the gun-turret, it seemed that the 
three vessels must carve, in a straight line from Alexandria to Athens, a 
furrow which would never be filled in, but would leave a permanent track on 
the surface the sea. Then there would be a great tilting motion the horizon 
spinning around the pivot of the masthead, and the line of foaming Vs took on 
the deceitful pattern of a Z. It was a mighty tribute to the potency of the 
invisible menace below the surface. 

Behind us the dark smudge which was Egypt dropped silently over the 
edge of the world, taking with it our life of boredom and bright lights, curried 


prawns, Vera and garlic. Ahead lay the night and the morning and Greece; 
beyond that the snowcapped ranges of the Balkans and the massing German 
armies. The gap between us and our future was closing rapidly - a little too 
fast,perhaps. 

As the afternoon wore on even that magnificence of movement slowed 
into the monotony of uneventfulness. So that we sat and dozed in the 
sunshine, seeking out corners of warmth where the gale of our going could not 
reach. When the sky changed to the soft tones of sunset, we went gratefully 
into the warm world of the cruiser and the nostalgic atmosphere of the bar- 
counter in the ward-room. 

We held our glasses steady against the vibration and the irregular changes 
of course, and asked endless questions on the technicalities of speed and fire- 
power and battle manoeuvres. We discussed with our naval hosts the 
inadequacies of our tanks, describing with affectionate abuse the thin armour, 
the ridiculous 2-pounder gun and the inability of the whole outfit to move 
more than a few miles in heavy going without shedding a track. We had little 
doubt that if we were going to go anywhere from Athens we would have to go 
by train, tanks and all. 

With books borrowed from the ship's library we all went off to bed soon 
after dinner, determined to take the Navy's advice about getting up early in the 
morning to see the Grecian landfall and watch the islands of the Aegean going 
past. The Piraeus was due just after breakfast. 

Beyond Piraeus lay only conjecture and the individualistic pictures of the 
imagination. We had no information to colour them with, no orders to give 
them substance. 

It was just as well. But somebody might have told us what chain of event 
and circumstance had linked up with our lives to place us on board 
Bonaventure, York and Gloucester and send us hurtling to Greece .... 


Chapter 3 


THE first link had been forged nearly two years before, in April, 1939, 
when Great Britain had guaranteed the in dependence of Greece. 

Thereafter events, for the most part, moved ahead of deliberation; and 
decision was seldom made in anticipation but under pressure of circumstance. 
Thus, it was German Preparations in Bulgaria and Rumania and along the 
frontiers of Jugo-Slavia that compelled the British War Cabinet's resolution to 
assist Greece with all the resources at its disposal. An additional consideration 
was the attitude of contiguous Turkey, and throughout this period intense 
efforts were made not only to ensure Turkey's benevolent neutrality but to 
bring her into the war on the side of the Allies. 

Entrusted with the widest powers, both diplomatic and military, Mr. 
Anthony Eden had arrived in Cairo on February 19. After brief discussions 
there he flew secretly to Athens with Sir John Dill, the CIGS, General Wavell 
and Air Chief Marshal Longmore. At the very start of the conference in the 
King's Tanoi Palace the Greek President of the Council rather anticipated 
things by making the following declaration: 


"At the outset of our meeting I wish to repeat in the most categorical 
manner the declaration I made to the British Government when I 
succeeded the late General Metaxas as President of the Council. It 
represents the firm basis of Greek policy. 

"Having been given a spontaneous guarantee by Great Britain and 
having received valuable help from her on the occasion of Italy's 
unprovoked aggression, Greece is now her faithful ally, and is firmly 
resolved to continue the war to a successful conclusion with all her 
strength at the side of her great ally in whom she has complete 
confidence. 

"This determination on the part of King and Government is shared by 
the entire Greek nation, and in this complete unity lies the explanation of 
the brilliant victories gained by the Greek army against an incomparably 
stronger and better equipped enemy. 

"You are aware that this resolve on the part of Greece to defend her 
liberty and integrity is not limited to Italy, but applies equally to 
aggression by Germany. Indeed, Greece is fighting for both liberty and 
honour. 

"As for Italy, Greece has been able not only to resist the invader 
successfully but also to gain a succession of victories over a period of 
four months, and to penetrate deeply into the enemy's territory in spite of 


the rigours of winter and the great difficulty of the country. 

"But in this struggle she has been compelled to use almost all her 
forces, and has only three divisions in Macedonia facing Bulgaria. 
Therefore the problem, and it is a purely military one, is to decide the size 
and composition of the force with which the Greek army must be 
reinforced to make it capable of offering effective resistance to the 
German invasion. The Greek Government possesses more or less accurate 
information about the German armies in Rumania, which are being 
continually reinforced (there are 25 divisions according to the most recent 
reports) and about the Bulgarian forces, but they only know the help the 
British might be able to give within the space of two months. 

"They do not even know the intentions of Turkey or Jugo-Slavia, nor 
what military aid these countries could give, nor when and how it would 
be sent. This question is not only exceptionally important but also 
extremely urgent. 

"In these circumstances your Excellency's arrival in the Middle East is 
most opportune, for it will serve not only to clarify the situation but also 
to turn it to the common advantage of Great Britain and Greece. But let us 
repeat once again that whatever the future holds in store and whether 
there is any hope of repelling the enemy in Macedonia or not, Greece will 
defend her national soil even if she has to do so alone." 


If the British delegation had prepared any persuasive arguments for the 
Greeks this certainly saved them the trouble of using them, and Mr. Eden was 
able to start immediately on a summary of the land and air forces which could 
be sent, and when. 

Available for immediate dispatch from Egypt were an Australian Division, 
a New Zealand Division supplemented by two medium artillery regiments and 
anti-aircraft units and one armoured brigade group which included 3RTR, 4th 
Hussars (light tanks) and field guns of the Royal Horse Artillery. They were to 
arrive in the order: armoured brigade, New Zealanders, Australians; and if the 
situation warranted it they could be followed up by a Polish brigade and a 
second Australian division which had just arrived in the Middle East. 

This force was to be moved up to the two northernmost provinces, 
Macedonia and Thrace. Its future employment would depend largely on the 
reaction of the Jugo-Slavs to any German advance. If they offered any 
effective resistance then the British and Greek forces would go forward to 
their assistance, an essential tactical factor being the defence of the port of 
Salonika. 

If the Jugo-Slavs packed up, or were quickly overwhelmed, the long 
northern front and Salonika would have to be abandoned and the troops pulled 
back to a more compact defensive position based on Mount Olympus in the 
east, running along the deep defile of the Aliakmon River to the mountain 
bastions of the Albanian frontier in the west. This was known as the Aliakmon 
Position, and it became clear quite early in the military discussions that 


nobody expected much fighting to be done to the north of it. With that 
decision lodged in the minds of the planners, it was virtually certain that the 
campaign in Greece would become a withdrawal almost as soon as it started. 
There was really nothing else it could be. 

How often, during the Tanoi Palace meeting, must Eden have thought of 
Winston Churchill's last words before he left London for the Middle East? 

"Do not consider yourselves obligated to a Greek enterprise," said the 
Prime Minister, "if in your hearts you feel it will only be another Norwegian 
fiasco. If no good plan can he made, please say so. But of course you know 
how valu able success would be." 

Everybody present must have known that success, if it implied defeat of 
the German army invading Jugo-Slavia and Greece, was impossible. Even 
delaying action was feasible only if the Jugo-Slavs resisted. Undoubtedly the 
decisive considerations in Mr. Eden's mind were the implementation of a 
British guarantee and the immediate effect of such a positive gesture on the 
attitude of Turkey, on other uncommitted nations, and on millions of 
oppressed people through out Europe and the Balkans. 

The Tanoi conference ended with agreement on all military matters and 
with decisions to approach both the Jugo-Slav Regent, Prince Paul, and the 
Turkish Prime Minister to assess their intentions. Finally Mr. Eden asked the 
Greek President for an assurance that his government accepted the British 
offer of armed assistance of their own free will, and that the arrival of British 
troops would be welcomed by the Greek people. In an emotional scene this 
was readily given. 

The Chiefs of Staff subsequently endorsed the Foreign Secretary's 
proposals. They did so with some reluctance - as well they might from a 
tactical point of view - and consoled themselves with the thought that even 
complete failure in Greece need not be disastrous to Britain's ability to defeat 
Germany in the future, and that it was better to make the Germans fight for 
what they wanted rather than to let them have it on a plate. 

If the Chiefs of Staff could have seen a little more clearly into the future, 
they would not have been so easily consoled, for it required another miracle 
on the Dunkirk scale to prevent a tragedy which would certainly have been 
disastrous to Britain's ability to defeat Germany. 

On February 24 the War Cabinet in London formally approved the 
dispatch of the expeditionary force, and Churchill ended his communication 
to Mr. Eden, now back in Cairo: "Therefore, while being under no illusions, 
we all send you the order 'Full steam ahead'." 

It was an order translated literally in the clanging bells down in the 
engine-room of Bonaventure. In the crowded cabins we slept soundly that 
night in early March, only subconsciously aware of the commotion of 
vibration which filled the ship, and innocent of the conferences and cables 
which impelled our movements. If we thought of Mount Olympus at all, it 
was as the abode of the gods of mythology; Macedonia was a name buried 


deep in school history books; nobody had ever heard of the Aliakmon River. 

The first thing I noticed when I awoke the following morning, ears and 
nerves still attuned to the ceaseless throbbing and the assimilated onrush of 
ship, wind and water, was the comparative silence and absence of motion. 
There was a distant pulsation, and the gentle sensation of disembodied 
movement that you get at the top of a tall tree when there is no other evidence 
of a breeze. 

I sat up in bed and looked through the port-hole. First light was just 
dropping from the east-filled sky on to the sea. My eyes blinked at the absence 
of expected turmoil as yesterday's retina adjusted itself to the smooth glide 
through calm waters. Only the bow-wave of the ship disturbed their serenity 
with an almost apologetic murmur. 

An island slid noiselessly into view, and the kodak qualify of the whole 
picture was destroyed only by the movement of figures on a beach as 
fishermen prepared their nets and boats for the day's work. A brief flutter and 
swirl of coloured blouse or skirt in the shadowed cottages drew the mind 
away from the world of men in which we were enclosed. 

I woke the others sharing the cabin with me. For a moment or two as they 
came out of sleep they were as uncomprehending as I had been; then we all 
crowded round the port-hole, staring at the new world that lay confined in its 
circular frame. A steward came to the door and said: "Breakfast's ready when 
you want it, gentlemen." 

We went hurriedly through routines of washing, shaving and dressing, all 
our tank officers seeming to converge at the same time on showers and 
"heads". Back in the cabin Dicky groped in his valise and produced a guide 
book to Greece. 

"That's a good idea," I told him. "Why didn't I think of it?" 

"You'll be able to buy one in Athens. In any case, all the guides will still 
be hanging about, no doubt. They're not likely to mind whether it's a tourist or 
a trooper." 

We ate breakfast more or less through the sides of our mouths as every 
now and again some new island or ship or fishing boat came gliding past. In 
the background now was the permanent shore-line of the mainland, the hills a 
dark silhouette against the dawn sky. The erratic beam of a light house went 
on and off briefly as it swung through the diameter of the port-bole, its light 
competing with the en croaching day. 

"Ah," said the naval officer, his blue still looking distinctly uncomfortable 
at this table of khaki uniform and khaki conversation, "about 20 miles to go. 
Another couple of hours should see you all ashore." 

We knew how he felt. 

I took Dicky and his guide book up to the high ac-ac turret. The three 
cruisers, relieved now of the necessity for diversion and deceit, proceeded in a 
stately pattern of arrows, each bow-wave parallelling the one ahead, the white 
line of the wakes providing the unerring shaft. They were doing about 15 


knots. 

Except to the southward, the land was closing in on all sides. There was a 
wide V-shaped gap to the west, and Dicky, map open before him, showed me 
how the converging mountains must meet in the narrow apex of the Corinth 
Canal. 

On every horizon, except where the open sea lay behind us, great peaks 
and domes lifted above the shadowed land, their summits glistening and 
sparkling as they caught the first rays of the sun. 

"Snow!" we said together. 

I thought to myself: the last time I saw a snow-capped peak was at 
Kilimanjaro. There was a sudden, nostalgic vision of that mighty upheaval 
rising 20,000 feet above the hot, yellow plains of Tanganyika with their slow- 
moving herds of Masai cattle. Then the picture was obliterated by the novelty 
of the moment and an excitingly unpredictable future. 

"That must be the island of Salamis," I heard Dicky say. He had one finger 
on the map, while the other hand waved to a large island coming up on the 
port quarter. 

"Look," I said, nudging him to another direction. "Houses." 

Quite clearly, as the way came down over the ranges and filled the valleys, 
we could see the carved plan of a large town running back from the water's 
edge. We identified the Bay of Phalaron, and paused for the brief flash-back to 
the cabaret girls of Alex. 

Directly ahead a bulbous promonotory loomed over the prow of the ship 
and the superstructure of York. At its seaward end a lighthouse still flickered 
tiredly. In another few minutes we were passing under the batteries guarding 
the approaches to the Piraeus. 

The sea about us was now full of small craft and a number of sea-going 
caiques about their business. Some of their crews exchanged greetings, in 
unlikely English phrases, with the tank men festooned along the ships' rails. 
On a road skirting the edge of the peninsula cars and carts came to a stop at 
this maritime vision, and small figures waved vigorously. 

The sudden absence of noise made us realise that the engines were idle, 
and the cruiser drifting with her momentum. A launch came bustling 
alongside, and a swarthy Greek pilot clambered up the ready ladder. 

Through the mouth of a ventilator funnel we heard the bells clanging deep 
down below, and felt the gentle surge as the ship gathered way again. At the 
same time the loud speaker system announced the orders for mustering the 
tank crews preparatory to disembarkation. We climbed down from our eyrie 
down to the disciplined life of the army, but one which, from now on, we 
could see no prospect of being dull or boring. 

A few minutes later, as our troops formed up on deck in as regular lines as 
possible, the three cruisers swung slowly round the end of a breakwater, past a 
public garden which came down to the brink of the harbour, and so into the 
main basin where they edged up, still in line ahead, alongside a long quay. 


The gangways went down immediately, and with out messing about we filed 
off. 

From each cruiser the steady stream of human cargo was discharged, the 
ranks reforming on the concrete and tarmac of the docks, stamping their feet 
for warmth on the modern soil of ancient Greece. 

Looking along the quay on either side, where York and Gloucester were 
disgorging, nothing looked more incongruous in what I could not help feeling 
was a faintly incongruous episode - than the rows of infantry and gunners in 
heavy overcoats and sun helmets. I felt grateful for our black berets which, as 
far as I knew, were never discarded for any reason, climatic or explosive. 

The Greek civilians, except for port officials, were kept carefully outside 
the dock area, but we could see them gathering in curious groups outside the 
high railings which enclosed the quays. They were all either very old or very 
young. Already itinerant vendors were parading their wares - mostly fruit and 
bread - for our contemplation and inducement. 

Some of the people waved to us, there were many smiles, but no evidence 
of any particular jubilation at the arrival of British forces to help their own 
brave soldiers keep the sacred soil of Greece inviolate. Perhaps, in their 
intensely nationalistic souls, they did not see a great deal of difference 
between hobnailed British boots and hobnailed Prussian boots. Perhaps it was 
the sun helmets. 

Across the road from the docks a rather shabby-looking restaurant had 
opened its doors, and soon each side-walk table was filled with coffee- 
drinking conversationalists who gesticulated energetically towards us, 
pounding the tables to emphasise their opinions. They would have been 
interesting to hear. 

Then suddenly I saw it. Vivid in the sunlight, on a hilltop high above the 
docks and the three white ensigns. The black crooked-cross of Nazi Germany. 
It leered down at us from a great red flag like a baleful, bloodshot eye; 
counting us, sizing us up, scrutinising our shoulder flashes and cap badges. 

"For Heaven's sake," I said loudly, "look up there." 

The gasps and ejaculations immediately around me spread quickly along 
the lines as faces lifted up in astonishment towards the buoyant swastika. We 
grabbed a passing Greek. He nodded quickly: 

"Ne, ne! Germany. Consul. Consul." 

Then he shook his head sadly, pointed at the cruisers and our uniforms and 
made a tapping motion with his right fore finger. We stared at him blankly. He 
moved his finger rapidly up and down. 

"Teelegrafo. Teelegrafo." 

"What he's trying to say,” said Harry, "is that Gerry up there is telling 
Berlin all about us right now." 

The Greek official nodded, shrugged, managed a simultaneous salute and 
walked on. 

"What the hell is a German consul doing here at a time like this?" Harry 


voiced the question that was in all our minds. 

"Don't forget Greece and Germany are not officially at war yet. He has as 
much right here as the British consul, for the time being." 

"Well, at least those flipping sun helmets ought to fox him. He won't know 
whether we're going to Macedonia or Mersa Matruh." 

"Who does?" 

"Well, if this doesn't start a Balkan war, nothing will." 

So it went on until the Royal Army Service Corps arrived with their 
cavernous 3-tonners and we climbed aboard one troop per vehicle. Final 
waves and loud farewells to the officers and men of Bonaventure, who lined 
their ship to see the last of us. From a tousled, cheerful head sticking out of a 
port-hole just above the level of the quay came a last shouted salvo: 

"Don't worry, cock. We'll be back to take you off again." 

There was an answering broadside of laughter from the troops of the 
battalion, at least half of whom had only just got away with it at Calais and 
Dunkirk. Only a concept of time separated the banter and the laughter from 
the tragedy and disaster that was past and that was still to come. 


Chapter 4 


THE lorries filed out of the dock gates on to a cobbled isthmus which 
separated the world of the sea from the clustered shops, offices and houses of 
the town. As we passed through the gates a few citizens yelled "Aera!" at us, 
which we took to be a Greek form of "Hurrah!", but it was nothing like the 
hero's welcome we all expected and which we felt was our due. Not exactly a 
ticker-tape parade but at least a few pretty girls throwing roses. 

After dodging through the squares and rectangles of the Piraeus for ten 
minutes, we came out on to a broad promenade skirting a bay and a beach. On 
the landward side rows of cafés, restaurants and small hotels reminded us that 
sea side resorts were almost identical in any country - lower or higher degrees 
of the front at Brighton. The main difference here was that the tables were on 
the sidewalk, and the whole place was practically deserted. 

Early March was not exactly the season for sunbathing in that part of the 
Aegean Sea, though the sun was shining brightly enough that morning. The 
few individuals walking about were, like us, heavily overcoated against the 
cold which the wind brought down from snow-topped ranges lifting ahead of 
us. 

Sitting in the driving cab, with my troop a murmur in the back of the 
vehicle, I was struck by the absence of young people everywhere. No young 
men, and the few young women we passed seemed deliberately to look away 
from the convoy of strangers. There was apparently a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for the Royal Tank Regiment. But a moment's reflection on this 
unkindness led me to the conclusion that there was by now no novelty in a 
fleet of British lorries. as the R.A.S.C. had already been many weeks in 
Greece, servicing the R.A.F. squadrons operating against the Italians in 
Albania, and the British maintenance and administrative staffs. 

It was a day or two before we discovered the significance of the absence 
of young men and the careful detachment of the women-folk ... before we 
could measure the complete and grey wholeheartedness with which the Greek 
nation was fighting the war. 

All the men were away fighting. Those who were not old enough or young 
enough were at work on the roads. The women each with a man - father, 
husband, brother, lover involved in the desperate struggle against the Italians 
regarded an interested look at another man as an act of disloyalty an unworthy 
thought intruding on their single minded devotion. It was their contribution to 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which was as much a part of the atmosphere of 
Greece as oxygen and nitrogen. It became something that you breathed and 
replenished. 


The very old people, the left-behind ones, established in their ways and 
with no great emotional feelings left except for their last moments of comfort 
and warmth, and equally indifferent to Briton and German, knew what our 
presence in Greece meant for them. They knew it would precipitate the Nazi 
descent on Greece, worsening the winter of their days. They were not glad to 
see us. 

I missed Dicky and his map in this strange new world. I recognized 
Phaleron Bay, but wished I could know about the mountains, the distant pine 
forests and the fragments of classic ruins which we passed all along the route. 
The driver was a source of formal information. He pointed out a high 
monument above the houses on the left. 

"See that up there, sir? That's a memorial to British soldiers and sailors." 

"What, already?" I did not want to display the gaps in my superior 
education. 

He laughed. 

"That lot's been dead a long time, sir. There's a special cemetery up there 
for the English and French who died here in the Crimean War." 

Later I checked on this somewhat surprising bit of information. It was true 
enough. There had been a five-year occupation of the port of Piraeus towards 
the end of the Crimean War to prevent post-war disturbances. Quite a lot of 
French and British sailors had taken up permanent residence. 

We were to find many other small, rubbled mounds up in the north on the 
battlefields of the 1914-18 war. And in the course of the next six weeks a 
great many more heaps of fresh-turned earth were to join the earth-to-earth 
dust-to dust of the past. Looking up at that hill above Phaleron with its tall 
sarcophagus I could not help wondering what sort of monument the tourists of 
the future would be looking at over us. 

This maggoty reverie was disturbed by the next words of the driver: 

"This is the aerodrome, sir. Used to be the civil airport, but now it's used 
mostly by our Blenheims and Wellingtons and Gladiators. God help them if 
the Jerries come in with their Messerschmitts." 

I thought unhappily of the swift, venomous German fighters and the 
plodding Gloucester biplanes, as anachronistic as the platypus in a world of 
evolution. 

We crossed a headland and came out on another promenade, newer and a 
good deal more attractive than the one behind us. It followed the curve of a 
magnificent bay to a sunlit peninsula sheltering a village, sloping down to pier 
and cafés. Behind the roof-tops and bright walls of villas a pine forest 
stretched northwards, straggling finally up the steep slopes of a snow-capped 
range. 

"That looks nice," I said. "What is it?" 

"That's Glyphada, sir. One of the smart suburbs of Athens. That's where 
we're dropping your lot. They've put up a camp in those pine trees, just back 
of the village. You'll be all right there, I reckon, so long as the weather stays 


" 


fine. 

It looked great. Running along the promenade between bright, clean land 
and bright, clean sea I felt a keen enjoyment of the morning and of being alive 
in it. The Germans and Italians were a long way off. 

A few minutes later we turned left off the promenade onto an unmetalled 
but well-worn road which ran between a row of opulent-looking villas, and 
then bumped along over a track leading into the scrub and trees. 

The encampment was set in a clearing surrounded by tall timber. We piled 
out of the lorries, eyes alight with the sheer pleasure of the scene, washing the 
clinging diesel smell out of our nostrils with lungfuls of pine-scented air. The 
common thought was put into words by Harry: 

"What a nice place for a picnic." 

That's what it was, and for a week that's what we made of it. We dumped 
our kit in the bell tents allotted us, and then went off to our respective troop 
areas to sort them out and in general, give them the idea that we considered it 
our first duty at all times to see to their well-being before our own. 

After a decent interval of apparent interest and concern the officers 
gravitated back to the large canvas cube which was the combined squadron 
mess and office. We could not resist building a campfire just outside. It was 
pleasant wandering through the woods, our desert boots, accustomed to the 
infirmity of sand and dust, rejoicing in the sudden springiness of pine-needles. 

All the twigs and branches we collected were damp from their long 
exposure to winter, and it was hard work coaxing a column of thick smoke out 
of them. Dicky showing a proper initiative, borrowed a mug-full of petrol 
from the tech corporal and, standing well back, threw the contents straight 
into the smouldering heap. 

A sheet of flame exploded into the air and flashed back along the path of 
petrol like a bolt of lightning. The bullet of flame hit the mug and its 
remaining petrol with a searing impact which sent Dicky sprawling backwards 
with a wild yell, while the blazing mug hurtled through the air. 

There was a brief moment of incomprehension and disbelief, and then 
laughter took so much control of the rest of us that we could barely move fast 
enough to stamp out the little pools of flame which spattered the ground and 
flared among the pine-needles. 

Dicky was not in a position to see the joke. In addition to getting a devil of 
a fright he had some badly scorched fingers. His was the distinction of being 
the first army casualty of the Greek campaign, and Doc Macmillan's first 
patient. Bimbo Warren threatened to get him a mention-in-dispatches for 
"stupidity and carelessness." 

We still had no idea where we were going from there, nor when. Bimbo 
told us, over a snack lunch in the dappled sunlight, that he was hoping to get 
some information from the C.O. in the afternoon. In the meantime we could 
amuse ourselves down on the beach - all except Dicky who would stay behind 
as duty officer "in acknowledgment of his initiative and intelligence." 


On our way to the sea-front we passed again between the row of suburban 
houses and looked with envy into gardens and distant windows with their 
associations of civilized com forts which bad come to represent such luxury. 
We saw children playing on the lawn of that other world where husbands 
came home at six to well-trained slippers and in which time and circumstance 
commuted daily with contentment and utter boredom. 

A little girl laughed in an intoxication of pleasure. I said to Harry: 
"Doesn't that make you hear the patter of baby feet, etc.? " 

"Don't start that cynical stuff. You must admit it would be nice to be able 
to open this gate walk up the path with those kids rushing towards you as soon 
as they heard the latch clicking, and a woman waiting for you inside." 

I could see the aura of nostalgia settling gently over the young marrieds. I 
said: 

"Just so long as it wasn't my wife. Here, take a look at that. Where will 
you see a sight like that in Dulwich or Esher?" 

We had come out on to the promenade. The sweep of the bay framed a sea 
of incredible blue which merged on an imperceptible horizon, with the blue of 
space. Two white-sailed caiques and a cluster of gulls poised motionless as 
the cover of a travel magazine. 

"I'm with you, Bob," said Oxo. "Let's go and have a drink in that joint 
over there." 

Along to our left a small, stone pier jutted out, with a restaurant of sorts 
perched on the end, dangling its feet in the sea. Tables with chequered cloths 
waited in the sunshine, and at one of these a very fat man sat, lazy and 
ruminant over his drink. A group of urchins, scampering among the rocks, 
supplied the only noise. There seemed to be no other inhabitants. 

We walked over and sat at one of the tables. The fat man glanced briefly, 
nodded and turned again to his search beyond the horizon. From the dim 
interior emerged a waiter who must have been newly-dragged out of 
retirement. He said something which sounded like "Oreestai, sas parakalo." 

We made drinking motions with our hands and mouths. 

"Ne. Ne. Beera?" 

We shook our heads firmly. Beer was a host of things that didn't belong. 
Surrounded by sea and forest and snow capped mountains there was only one 
drink - the wine of the country. The fat man had a bottle and a glass of yellow 
liquid on the table in front of him. I pointed at it. The waiter nodded, 
understanding. 

"Ah, cognac," he said, and disappeared into the dim interior before we 
could stop him. 

If that was the wine of the country there was nothing very classic or 
ancient about it. It was raw and hot and strong. A couple of glasses each, and 
we were beginning to look around for something to do. 

"Listen to what those kids are singing," I said. "It sounds like The 
Woodpecker's Song." 


It was The Woodpecker's Song all right; the strange Greek words marched 
along correctly but incomprehensibly with the familiar notes. Then we 
recognised the oft-repeated words "Benito Mussolini" at the beginning of each 
stanza. It fitted in nicely with the opening bar and soon we had picked up 
enough phonetic syllables and enough cognac to be able to sing the first line. 
It sounded like this: 

"Benito Mussolini! Es kela thena mene ... " We tried it out rather 
tentatively once or twice and then sang it with gusto in chorus with the trebles 
and whistles from the nearby rocks. The youngsters gathered round laughing, 
prompting us. The fat man beamed, went to a great deal of trouble to get to his 
feet and bring his bottle over. He filled our glasses and sat down at our table 
grinning and nodding his head in time to the music. The waiter produced 
another bottle in response to some mysterious communion of thought. 

The sun dipped towards the mountains over distant Corinth, and the sea 
stretching away before us turned from blue to pink to sombre red. 

"Holy smoke," said Oxo. "It's quarter past. We're supposed to be back at 
five." 

We got hurriedly to our feet, hands reaching spontaneously into pockets. 

"How the devil are we going to pay?" Harry asked. 

"You try," I suggested. 

"We've got no Greek money, you ignorant Boer." 

"What's the matter with sterling? It's still a freely convertible currency, 
isn't it?" 

Harry, more or less committed to a course of action on our behalf, pulled 
out a £1 note and tendered it doubtfully towards the waiter. The fat man put 
out his hand and stopped Harry's note in mid-air. 

"Parakalo! Parakalo!" he said, energetically waving his hands at us. He 
nodded to the waiter briefly, who accepted the authority and started clearing 
up the empties. We shook hands all round, scattered pannies and a few 
sixpences to the urchins-turned-audience and headed for a pine woods. 

Bimbo was champing furiously on his pipe when we reached the squadron 
mess with the last of Benito Mussolini drifting away through the trees. 

"You dissipated bunch of bank clerks," he roared. "God in heaven, I can 
smell you from here. What the devil have you been drinking methylated 
spirit? When are you going to learn that you're in the army, and that when 
you're in the army five o'clock means five o'clock sober, not half past five 
drunk. When I was a subaltern ..." 

So he went on, giving a fine display of fury which we enjoyed as much as 
he did. Dicky grinned away happily and smugly. 

"Now," Bimbo smouldered on, "if any of you civilians are interested in 
fighting this war I'll give you the latest information - which isn't very much. 
For goodness sake, Oxo move back a bit. Go to the other end of the table. You 
smell like the cess-pool of a distillery. 

"The convoy carrying our tanks is due at the Piraeus tonight, and they'll be 


unloaded in the morning. All tank commanders will parade after lunch at 
13:30 to collect their tanks. When you've brought them back here the first job 
is camouflage, and then you can get to work on maintenance until every tank 
is one hundred per cent ready to go into action engines, tracks, guns, wireless, 
the lot." 

"When are we likely to go into action, sir?" 

"Whenever and wherever we find some Germans to shoot at. If you know 
when and where that will be, Maegraith, then I'm sure General Wilson, not to 
mention Wavell and Churchill will be glad to hear from you. O.K., that's all 
for the time being. Any questions?" 

"Is there any chance, sir," I asked rather hesitantly, "of getting into 
Athens?" 

"I thought you'd be the first to ask that. As a matter of fact there is 
transport laid on, in and out of Athens, each day. Here's a duty officers’ roster, 
made out alphabetically, which means Crisp will be on tomorrow. You can 
make your own troop arrangements as long as you're satisfied that your tanks 
are fit. You might as well let some of them go tomorrow - back at fifteen 
hundred hours." 

What about guards, sir?" 

"The SSM is drawing up a duty list for the squadron area. Anybody not on 
duty or not employed on maintenance can go off. You might as well enjoy 
yourselves in the short time left you. And remember, Crisp, the Parthenon is 
an ancient ruin and not the name of a pub. It'll be a good opportunity for all of 
you to improve your esthetic values. The adjutant has got all the gen about 
drawing and changing money." 

"Doesn't anybody have any idea where we're heading for from here?" 

"If they did, Oxo, I'd specially recommend that they didn't tell you. You'd 
whisper it into the ear of the first girl you bumped into. That reminds me, 
Athens is stiff with spies and informers. Security is of the greatest importance. 
No-one will discuss anything that is of any military significance with 
strangers or in public. Is that understood?" 

We nodded, serious. 

"Right. Reveille at seven, breakfast eight. Dicky, tell Mulligan to bring 
two large whiskies. These other so-and-so's have had enough." 


After a morning spent fussing round the troop areas, checking hygiene 
arrangements and cooking facilities, the Piraeus party went off and I was left 
almost alone in the camp. It was utterly peaceful and still. The camp-fire 
burned sleepily and the noise of hatchet on wood blended pleasantly, with a 
few tentative bird calls as the inhabitants of that evergreen world sensed the 
unapparent metamorphosis of spring. 

There was a considerable pile of troops’ correspondence to be censored, 
and I settled down to deal with it, with the distant sun on my back and the fire 
glowing on the soles of my boots. As usual after any considerable move the 
letters were full of ingenious devices of phraseology to let the folk at home 


know that their nearest and dearest were no longer where they expected them 
to be .... 

"I can't find any more sand in my shoes. Pretty soon we'll be throwing 
snowballs at each other." 

"Blimey, these pine needles don't half prick when you get them in your 
socks." 

"We're not allowed to tell you where we are, but I'm sure the Greeks had a 
word for it." 

I crossed them out regretfully. I disliked the censoring chores as much as 
the troops disliked the thought of its being done. I'm afraid I was never very 
conscientious about it. In this case, the obvious need for secrecy was 
considerably diminished by the fact that every German official still in Greece 
could stand on the pavement outside the docks and count the tanks going by. 
If they wanted to, they could have waved little red and black swastika flags at 
us or asked us to come and have a drink. 

The lorry came back from Athens at the appointed time, and I went over 
to check its contents. Many of the chaps were obviously under the influence of 
the classical evidence of ancient glories, a few of them were just under the 
influence. But no harm done, except a frightful smell of aniseed. 

"What on earth have they been swigging, corporal?" I asked the senior 
N.C.O. present. 

"They say it's some stuff called ouzo, or something sir." 

"That's it, sir. Ouzo. You better be careful how you go with that stuff, sir. 
Cor! it looks just like water and then when you put a little water in it goes all 
milky. Tastes like bull's eyes, only o' course it's stronger." 

"Thanks for the tip. And now, if you'll take one from me, go and swallow 
as much water as you can hold. It's a very cheap way of preventing hang- 
overs. 

I left them to it and went back to my censoring. In a few minutes we heard 
a distant, familiar rumble-clank, and the tanks came through the trees like a 
herd of antediluvian monsters grazing through the forest. The sweet-scented 
tranquillity of the woods was shattered by the noise and spell of a civilisation 
of internal combustion. They lumbered slowly, troop by troop, into their 
prepared areas and with a few, final staccato belches subsided into blessed 
silence. But it seemed that the woods of Glyphada would never be the same 
again. 

The pyramided pines, with their almost impenetrable canopy, did most of 
the camouflage for us, but we unrolled the bundles of netting on the back of 
each vehicle to provide a barrier to pedestrian curiosity as well. My own 
feelings about this rather pointless operation in the circumstances were that it 
was a good thing that any enemy agents who were about should be visibly 
impressed by the sheer size and bulk of such formidable-looking fighting 
vehicles without getting close enough to find out how awful they really were. 

The tank was a British invention of the First World War; but between 


wars, the Germans had got a long way ahead in research and development. 
This was due not only to the fact that Germany was actively planning to make 
war and Britain was not. There was a good deal of complacency behind the 
War Office attitude, and a good deal of wrong-thinking well. I clearly 
remember being told by a high-ranking expert in 1938 that Britain was at least 
two years ahead of Germany or anybody else, in tank design. 

The results were made only too obvious in the first three years of fighting, 
and were evident here in Glyphada in the ancient A9s and A10s and slightly 
more modern A13s drowsing under the pine trees. The War Office and the 
Government could hardly be blamed for losing something like 700 tanks 
when France was overrun, but they could be blamed for ensuring that they 
were AQs and A10s. 

Without going into technical details, it is sufficient to state that the light 
and medium tanks with which 1st Armoured Brigade were equipped in 
Greece were inadequately armoured, poorly armed, and of very limited 
mobility in the heavy soil conditions which were to be expected at the end of 
winter. 

However, the Greek populace was not to know that, and it must have been 
quite a sight to see the great, steep-sided shapes come swinging up out of the 
bowels of the Clan Macaulay and then to watch them clanking and roaring 
along cobbled roads that had never felt the tread of tracks before. 

It was an infectious martial moment, and it spread to the people drawn out 
of their houses and businesses by the thunder of the passing column. The 
crews of my troop tanks told me of the big hand they got, with plenty of Aera- 
yelling, and even women throwing garlands on to the turrets and flowers in 
front of the tracks. I was sorry I had missed it all. To me, that sort of thing 
was an essential part of war part of the stimulation that made it at times seem 
almost worth while. 

Out at Glyphada the tank crews did not have to be told what to do. Most 
of them had developed real affection for their armour-plated vehicles, 
particularly the regular crews who had survived the decimation of Calais. A 
part of their creed was the obligation on each one of them to keep engine 
running, guns firing and wireless working at all times. 

In C Squadron we had not had access to our tanks for a long time not since 
they had been loaded on board the transports in Liverpool. Nostalgic debris of 
England was still lodged in the engine louvers and on the floor of the turrets. 
The crews got stuck in without encouragement. 

There was also the business of naming each vehicle and inscribing the 
name on the side of the turret. It was done affectionately, as you would name 
a pet dog; and it gave a semblance of personality to the tank, which was a 
very real thing to the people who lived in it most of the time. 

It had to be done, of course, with a certain amount of discipline. All A 
Squadron tanks had to have names beginning with A, the crews of B 
Squadron had to think up words beginning with B and so on. Naturally 


enough the most popular choice was a girl's name; but, with each squadron 
consisting of four troops of three tanks each plus the HQ troop of four, the 
drain on wives, sweethearts, sisters and daughters became a serious factor. 

In C Squadron there was no shortage of feminine names, but there was an 
obvious need for avoiding duplicity, and adjudication usually followed the old 
army principle, where mutual consent was absent, of seniority - of the soldier 
not of the girl. 

Thus Harry was able to have Cecilia painted on the side of his turret, but 
in doing so he presented a bit of a problem for his other two tank 
commanders. It was resolved by the troop sergeant with Cynthia, and then 
they stuck. Finally, after prolonged delving into the composite troop memory 
they emerged with Cymbeline. 

"One of the chaps," explained Harry, "has got a girl friend called Sybil. 
We agreed that Sybil was the English translation of the Greek Cymbeline." 

It was good enough, but took up a lot of room. 

Oxo had no difficulty in finding Catherine and Clara, but upset his troop 
corporal's crew considerably by presenting them with Columbine. He 
consoled them by telling them that although he personally had never met a 
Columbine off the stage there were bound to be a few hanging around in 
Athens and that they could then claim certain rights. 

The North-West Frontier and India provided an obvious source of 
inspiration for Dicky and soon the yellow capitals were spelling out 
Cawnpore, Calcutta and Calicut on the grey armour-plating of his troop. 

I myself wasn't thinking of girls at the time. I settled, like a good journalist 
remembering his journalese, for Cool, Calm and Collected. They could not be 
said to have been aptly named - except the third one. 

Bimbo devoted a good deal of thought to the problem. He could be neither 
frivolous nor indiscreet. HQ troop must always set an example in behavior on 
and off the field. But it defeated him. He ordered us collectively to think up 
four euphonious names for him. We had had enough trouble with our own and 
suggested this was a suitable task for Toby, the squadron second-in-command, 
who rode in one of the HQ tanks. We also pointed out that Toby, being a 
regular, was almost certainly blessed with a good deal more intelligence than 
us bank clerks. 

"It's an order," said Bimbo, putting an end to argument. 

"How about something appropriate, like Greek Goddesses?" I suggested. 
"There must be dozens of them beginning with C? " 

"Actually, that's not a bad idea, Bob. And since it's your idea you produce 
four Greek goddesses for me .... by noon tomorrow. Decent ones." 

I considered the matter gloomily. There wasn't one I could think of off- 
hand. Dicky said brightly: 

"There's one called Callisthenics, isn't there?” 

"Can't you get your minds off dancing girls?" growled Bimbo. "You get 
me the names of four respectable goddesses, Crisp. And easy to spell." 


Thad a bright thought. 

"Let me spend a couple of days in Athens doing research work and I'll 
have them for you." 

Bimbo puffed away reflectively on his perpetual pipe. 

"There's no reason why you shouldn't all go in if you want to. All except 
the duty officer. I'll give you a run in in the staff car, but you'd better find out 
what time the last duty truck comes back. You can detail half your crews to go 
to Athens tomorrow and half the next day. But remember, your first job is to 
get your tanks ready for action." 

We were a happy squadron mess, and a happy squadron. Naturally we 
thought we were the best squadron in the battalion: we were quite sure we had 
the best squadron commander. But we had no future together. Toby and 
Dicky, with a good fifty per cent, of the tank crews, were to be left behind in 
Greece. Bimbo, Oxo and Harry were unlucky enough to get away... back to 
the desert. They lie there still, the sands above them marked by the simple 
monument of cross. 

This one lived on, slightly battered, to write about them. 


Chapter 5 


A TAXI took us up the modern road to the corner of Acropolis, where the 
citizens of Athens once congregated in the Theatre of Dionysus. There we got 
out - Dicky, Harry and I - and walked up the footpath through a of temples, 
altars and porticos, peopled by the togaed ghosts of the ancients and of 
Pericles, Aphrodite, Athena, Themistocles. We climbed up the stone-hewed 
steps leading to the Agrippa Pedestal, conscious of the desecration by hob- 
nailed boots of rock worn smooth by sandalled feet a thousands years before 
us. 

Suddenly, on that hill-top, we were enclosed in all glory that was Greece. I 
know I am susceptible to ruins. The long contact with human beings seems to 
me to give life to the involuntary stones, demonstrations of immortality in 
which mankind lives on. Who can contemplate the Parthenon, or stand 
beneath the perfection of its colonnade, and be aware only of the Pentelic 
marble and the intricacy of architecture which makes it still one of the best- 
designed buildings in the world - a triumph of intelligence co operating with 
hands. 

The soul of the ages fills the Acropolis, as it does the grey walls of 
Zimbabwe in Rhodesia. But whereas Zimbabwe is evil and brutal even in 
death, the fluted pillars of the Parthenon are as living and virginal as the girls 
for which it was originally erected. I found myself touching the cold, blue- 
veined marble as reverently as I would touch the cold flesh of a dead angel. 

"At the end of the sixth century," said the guide, "undoubtedly at the 
instigation of Cleisthines, it was decided to construct an entirely new temple. 
The execution of this plan for a new Parthenon was indeed begun, for the 
stereobate or sub-structure was erected in hammer-dressed stones for a Doric 
temple..." 

The glib monotone brought me back to a world of battle-dress and gaiters, 
and the camera hanging from my shoulder. I had bought it an hour or two 
previously with eight of the new 100-drachma notes we had drawn from the 
army paymaster. 

His office was just behind the king's place, and the first pictures I took 
with my new purchase were of the Evzones on sentry duty. For all their frills 
and long white stockings and ballet shoes they looked exceedingly ferocious 
and competent. 

My camera, not surprisingly, was made in Germany, but what did surprise 
me on our short, window-shopping walk between Constitution Square and 
Omonia Square was the high proportion of manufactured articles of German 
origin display. Obviously a very flourishing import-export business was being 


conducted between the two countries to their mutual advantage. It shed a little 
light on the strange apathy of the people which I had not ceased to sense - in 
spite of the flowers - ever since we had come to Greece, and which 
surrounded us here in Athens as we sipped wine on the wide, tabled 
pavements of Omonia Square. 

We looked in at the rather solemn elegance of the Hotel Grand Bretagne 
for another drink, and then took lunch in a restaurant completely empty of 
young people but not losing any money on a number of superior-looking 
Greek army officers and a variety of fair-skinned foreigners whom we 
immediately decided were Teuton spies. At that time every blonde and red- 
headed woman we saw was deliciously suspect. Each of us had acquired a 
Greek phrase-book, and to all and sundry we displayed our new knowledge, 
though limited to the three time-of-day greetings "kalemera", "kalespera" and 
"kalenichta", which we murmured phonetically at every opportunity without 
evoking a great deal of enthusiasm beyond a polite repetition. 

In the evening we sauntered happily between Maxims and the Argentine, 
the two posh night-clubs of Athens. They were not all that different from the 
night-clubs of Alex or Cairo, or anywhere else in the world for that matter. 
Curtains and tinselly glitter; shadowed corners, tablecloths and cutlery and 
waiters; background of bar and band and noise, and the poised girls one had 
met a hundred nights before ...... and the men wondering about them and the 
night ahead. 

But a considerable shock awaited us. The Greek girls were not allowed to 
dance. It was a part of their contribution to the war effort and to the morale of 
those at the front, that the men might concentrate their thoughts on the Italians 
instead of unrewarding speculations on what their girl friends might be doing 
back home. So the cabaret girls of the Athens night joined their sisters of the 
day in matching the devoted patriotism of the men with the devoted untouch 
ability of their bodies. 

The bar was the obvious place to make for, and from there, one foot of its 
own volition finding a place on the ready rest, our eyes went on their 
preliminary reconnaissance. A number of hostesses were sitting about at the 
tables, and Oxo, with West End familiarity, was soon in earnest gesticulation 
with one of them. 

My own interest was taken by an attractive dark girl sitting with a podgy 
little man, bald-headed, rosy-cheeked, very civilian. She gave me a look that 
was a plain invitation. I went over to their table. 

"Hullo," I said to the man. "Are you a German spy?" 

"Hampstead, N.W. 3, actually," he said, in a bored sort of way. 

"For God's sake! I haven't seen an English civilian for half a year. What 
are you doing here?" 

"Shell Company. What are you doing here?" 

"Well, what isn't obvious I'm afraid I can't tell you.." I began. 

"I mean," he said, still bored, "what are you doing at my table?" 


Besides me I could feel the girl's leg pressing hard against mine. 

Impudent civilian. I picked up a half-emptied bottle of lager standing 
before him on the table and poured it over his smooth, shiny head. He never 
batted an eyelid. 

"Let's dance," said the girl. 

I looked at her in some surprise, but didn't argue. We were the only couple 
on the floor. 

"What's your name?" 

"Nikki. What's yours?" She had an accent. 

"Tell me, Nikki, won't you get shot or something for dancing with me? By 
the Government I mean, not by that chap." 

"No. I am allowed to dance because I am British subject." 

"Is that so. Let me guess ... Cyprus? Malta? Mauritius?" 

"No, no!" she said scornfully. "I am Greek. I am born here in Athens." 

"Then how can you be a British subject?" 

"Because I am married to British col-o-nel-last month. So now I am 
British, and I can dance." 

"Well ... congratulations." I had an alarming thought. "Is that him over 
there?" 

She pulled a face. "No. My husband is col-o-nel in Scotch Guards." 

She told me his name, her new name; giving a Mediterranean sound to the 
ancient Celtic patronymic. The music stopped, and we went back to the table 
where. she had left her compact and cigarettes and the little man from Shell. 
But he had gone - to her obvious delight and my relief. I suddenly felt very 
unhappy about what had happened, wondering whether I would have emptied 
the beer over a bigger man's head, acknowledging miserably that I might not 
have. I often think now of a little bald-headed man sitting at the long table in 
the board-room of the Shell Company's head office in City Gate House, 
Finsbury Square. It's not too late to apologise. 

News travels fast in a night-club, and although I had lost interest in Nikki 
with her new husband and new passport I gained some satisfaction from 
beating off a number of cavalry attacks and some more direct tank assaults. 
Eventually I left her behind with those who didn't have to go home in a duty 
truck. 

We waited for Oxo in the cold, dark night of Athens - blacked out like the 
rest of Europe - but he did not arrive and we had to go back without him. 

He turned up in the grey dawn, complaining bitterly about the high cost of 
living. The taxi, he told us, had cost more than the girl. 

He came into the tent brushing snow off his greatcoat, and we burrowed a 
little more snugly into our sleeping bags. There was an hour to go before 
reveille and we spent most of it listening to Oxo's hilarious but lurid account 
of the night's adventures. He finally dosed off muttering about the enormous 
number of drachmae he had paid for the taxi. 


We awoke the next morning to a different world. The evergreen pines had 


gone an abrupt white in the night, and the low sky enclosed us. We built up 
the camp-fire to a great blaze and stood around it hugging mugs of hot tea, 
watching the flakes dissolve into nothingness as they drifted into the aura of 
heat. 

Bimbo came back from Battalion HQ to tell us that our B echelon of 
supply and transport vehicles had left the previous evening, and had already 
been held up by snowdrifts in the defiles north of Athens. Tanks and crews 
were going by train the next day. There was only one station, on the other side 
of the city, which had the necessary ramp for loading tanks, and we were to 
move there under cover of darkness early the following morning. 

"Where are we going?” We all wanted to know. 

"There are only two railway lines out of Athens to the north. We take the 
one which goes to Salonika; then we turn west until we get to a place called 
Amyntaeon. You'll see it or the map, if you look hard enough. That's where 
we get off." 

"After that, sir?" 

"I can't tell you any more now. We'll find out all about it when we get 
there, I hope. The chaps who haven't been in to Athens can go this morning, 
but they must be back at lunch time. At last light we'll line up on the track 
leading out of the wood, HQ troop leading, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. A 
Squadron will be loading straight after us, so there's to be no messing about - 
on the road or at the station. Reveille tomorrow O100 hours. I will step into 
my tank at 0200." 

We shivered at the thought of the brief night and the wind and snow. It 
mingled with the tremor of anticipation at the move which was to take us to 
the northernmost frontiers of the country to wait for tomorrow's enemy. There 
was no reluctance to leave even such a pleasant spot as Glyphada. 

"Here are your Greek goddesses, sir. At least, you can pretend they are 
goddesses." 

Bimbo looked a little puzzled. 

"Ah, yes. I'd forgotten about that. Who are they?" 

"Calliste Calliope, Camilla and Clytemnestra. There are one or two others, 
but..." 

"You can keep that lot. We haven't got enough time or paint. Tell your 
operators there's a battalion wireless net at 3 o'clock this afternoon. But they 
must not break wireless silence on the march unless they break down or get 
lost. And they'd better not do either." 

In the mess we clustered round the solitary map which had been issued to 
us. The black, intersticed railway line, full of the conventional signs that we 
had spent so much time swotting at OCTU - cuttings, embankments, level 
crossings - wriggled tortuously northwards between the crowded contours, 
making up time in straight dashes across the rare, green-painted levels. 
Running parallel to it and paying joint tribute to the inaccessibility of the 
terrain to these arteries of civilisation and civilised wars, ran the red strip of a 


main road. 

The names we saw, heavy-printed with their own sense of importance, had 
for us none of the significance they were later to acquire. Lamia, Larissa, 
Fionna . . . they meant nothing in our lives. But there were the crossed swords 
of ancient battlefield and the brief acknowledgment: Thermopyle. I thought 
briefly of the heroic Spartans and the hordes of Persians descending from the 
north, through the same defiles which we would be following, and wondered 
whether, if history was going to repeat itself, it would repeat itself as valiantly 
as far as our side was concerned. It was an idle thought, an association of 
ideas that had no real part in our contemplation of a future that involved some 
half formed possibility of a hard-fought, triumphant progress through the 
fertile valleys of Jugo-Slavia, across the Balkan massifs to the wide basin of 
the Danube full of new-trodden grapes and beautiful peasant girls. 

The moving finger on the map prodded out the names of Parnassus and 
Olympus, squeezing our railway line right down to the water's edge and the 
blue, sunlit delights of the Aegean Sea. Gods and goddesses, bacchanalia and 
summer cruises ... we left them all behind as the line turned west ward 
opposite Salonika and headed for the mountain ram parts of Macedonia. 
There, tucked away in the farthest corner, we found after some difficulty the 
tiny type of Amyntaeon, nestling between two large lakes with barely enough 
room for the railway line to pass between them. It was separated from Jugo- 
Slavia and Albania only by a T-junction of mountain ranges and a curved, 
dotted line. 

"Looks a nice place," Harry murmured, and I have no doubt most of us 
were thinking more in terms of boating and fishing, with a bit of skiing 
thrown in, than of the war which was to sweep so suddenly down upon us 
through th high passes. 

To the east of Salonika lay Thrace, stretched out somnolent alongside 
restless, stirring Bulgaria. We knew the Germans were moving into that 
country, and that if the descent into Greece were made that was where it 
would come from. It was just about the limit of our knowledge and it was only 
half accurate. Bulgaria, we thought, lay reassuringly far from Amyntaeon, and 
our tactically untutored minds did not pay much attention to the single road 
which led south wards behind us. Our eyes, as I have said, were fixed on the 
Blue Danube. 

But it was worrying a lot of other people. The intensive diplomatic 
activity of the British Foreign Secretary to bring Jugo-Slav and Turk into the 
war was continuing. All he had managed to get out of them was a 
determination maintain their neutrality and defend their soil. The Jugo-Slav 
Regent - Prince Paul - added that although he would not permit the passage of 
foreign troops, it was not possible to predict the reaction to a German move 
across Bulgaria. 

The tactical situation, still carefully obscured from the British forces 
participating, was that the Greeks planned to defend the line of the River 


Nestos, east of Salonika, against an imminent crossing of the Bulgarian 
frontier by German forces. General Wilson considered this an unsound plan to 
which we could not commit the only British reserves left in the Middle East. 
He laid down a plan for British and Greek forces jointly to occupy the 
Aliakmon position and to operate the armour forward of it. 

It might be an opportune moment to mention that at no time until we got 
there did I or my immediate colleagues know that there was an Aliakmon 
position or that it was defended. Not that it made any difference. 

The decision to adopt Wilson's proposal was made before 1st Armoured 
Brigade left for Greece. It was never properly acted on by the Greek army 
commanders, and had only luke-warm approval from the British Services 
chiefs. The hazardous nature of the whole operation from a military point of 
view had its repercussions in Whitehall, where Mr. Churchill, apparently 
having second thoughts, stressed "the grave Imperial issues raised in 
committing Australian and New Zealand troops to an impossible enterprise". 
If I had known what was going on at the time I might have raised one or two 
Imperial issues about myself, as a South African, in the Squadron mess. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who had accompanied Mr. Eden 
to the Middle East, was of the opinion that there was a reasonable fighting 
chance, at least of a prolonged rear-guard action through the difficult country 
which lay behind the Aliakmon. He was also able to reaffirm that the Greeks, 
with or without their allies, were determined to fight against the Germans in 
the same spirit as they had met the Italians. Just at this time a visit to Cairo by 
General Smuts, a personal friend of the Greek King, confirmed everybody in 
their intentions. 

If the military dangers were pretty clear-cut, Mr. Eden had a far more 
complicated task on the diplomatic front. He had to measure the effect of 
military failure on a number of wavering neutrals and on the rest of the world; 
would that be worse than not attempting anything at all? 

Our presence in Greece was testimony to the decision he had made, and 
none of us doubted, even if we had little awareness of the influences at work 
or the hopelessness of the situation militarily, that it was the right one. 

No-one could be bothered to tell us, however, that the decision had been 
followed by a number of dramatic developments in Jugo-Slavia, where 
German diplomacy, backed by the visible threat of her armed forces, was 
exerting extreme pressure on the Regent to join the Axis organisation. 

As we puff-puffed through the surface intricacies of Eastern Greece, we 
were mercifully ignorant of all these sinister moves behind the scenes and that 
the mountains in the north, instead of being an inconvenient barrier between 
friends who would shortly be allies, were to become a defensive position 
against enemies - and one which was to prove as flimsy as the dotted line on 
the map. 


Chapter 6 


IN THE blackness of the Athenian night we rumbled and roared and 
clanked round the outskirts of the city, cold and cross because we could not 
perceive the sense in such a miserable movement when for the next two or 
three days the progress of the tank train would be visible to the whole 
countryside bordering the track from Athens to Amyntaeon; when, for the past 
two or three days, the whole regiment had been freely observed and reported 
on by enemy agents who were still, incongruously, officials of a friendly 
power. 

Sixteen tanks nose-to-tail passing through the narrow canyon or a 
suburban street at dead of night make a noise a bit like an earthquake 
accompanied by gale and thunder and the screams and groans of a demented 
population. Though we saw no pedestrians except a few solitary, caped 
policemen - too open-mouthed with astonishment to blow their - whistles - 
our passage of Athens by night left a trail of panic windows and sudden 
squares of light, and groups of neighbours collected shuddering on the 
pavements. 

It must surely have awoken the German ambassador and his staff. 

Loading a tank on a flat railway truck is an expert and nerve-racking 
business which sometimes even defeats the experts. Conditions have to be 
perfect, and seldom are. They certainly were not at that obscure little Athens 
station. But here was a cattle ramp, and with an inch or two to play with on 
either side of the tank tracks we finally managed to nudge our monsters on 
board without disaster, cajoling them up to the forward edge of each flat so 
that another might be squeezed out just behind. God knows where those flat 
came from (the Greek army, so far as we knew, had no large tanks). Probably 
on the last train from Berlin. 

There was one carriage at the head of the line of flats for officers and the 
senior N.C.O.s attached to squadron headquarters. The crews didn't mind. The 
tanks were more or less their home from home. They soon had tarpaulins 
strung from vehicle to vehicle to make a compact compartment which, though 
hardly full of modern conveniences, kept out most of the wind and the rain 
and the squally snow showers. 

Behind us, A Squadron came lumbering and clanking out of the half-light 
as we finished loading. The first small children and huddled, hurrying women 
who are the people of the dawn in every city of the world paused briefly to 
look and mutter and pass on, reluctant and bemused. Some of them, but not 
many, risked the cold air to wave to us. 

The tank crews, who had also been buying phrase-books, yelled their 


exotic "Kalimera" and received in reply shrill calls of 'Kalimera. Kalo 
taxeedee." 

"Listen to that," said Dicky. "What does taxeedee mean?" 

He flicked over a few pages. Down the list of conventional greetings he 
found what he was looking for. 

"Here it is. Kalo Taxeedee ... good journey. That's interesting. Kalo means 
good; that makes taxeedee for journey. I've always wondered where that word 
taxi came from. Now we know." 

We agreed it was an interesting piece of information, and I have no doubt 
the incident has since related at some length to traffic-jammed taxi drivers in 
London. I hope it is correct. 

When all our tanks were safely secured by nailing blocks of wood before 
and behind each track we were astonished to see the whole train, without 
warning, slowly pulling out of siding. Half the squadron was still on the 
ground, we started a mad rush and scramble to get aboard. It was instinctive 
reaction, for I don't suppose we were all that eager to get mixed up in a real 
war. A swarthy little guard leaned out of his swarthy little caboose and waved 
reassuringly at us, slowing us down with his hands. Bimbo came along 
unhurriedly and told us that it was only going a few hundred yards along the 
track to allow the A Squadron train to load up. It had been decided that one 
squadron of tanks was as much as one engine could manage on the steep 
gradients which lay between us and the northern plains. 

I heard the roar behind us as A Squadron started up their engines, and 
thought, not for the first time, that each squadron was a stranger to the other 
two. We lived and moved in compact squadron packets, not knowing where 
each other was parked, not even knowing where Battalion headquarters and 
the C.O. were, and not really caring very much. We knew vaguely that HQ 
and B Squadron had preceded us up the line and that B Echelon was well on 
its way by road. But the effective unit was the squadron, both in the way we 
lived and the way we were to fight. 

We trudged awkwardly after the train the long-legged ones reaching 
slightly for the sleepers, the others stumbling over the ballast. Our row of 
tanks had come to a stop in a scruffy siding overhung by a long, blank wall on 
one side and flanked by a maze of cattle pens on the other. As just about every 
animal in Greece was employed either in feeding the army or hauling food up 
to it, the pens were singularly deserted and forlorn. 

Harry and I went along to the locomotive just ahead of our carriage to 
make friends with the engine-driver. With the aid of much gesticulation and 
trite, phrase-book vocabulary, we discovered, above the hissing of the 
frustrated steam, that the train would not be leaving until late after noon. 

No sooner had this gen spread back than the sergeant major presented 
himself with a request from the troops for permission to make a brew. There 
was some discussion how this was to be done safely, unobtrusively and tidily. 

There are no greater adepts in the world at producing a cup of hot tea 


under any conditions than a British tank crew. They will make one at the 
receiving end of an artillery bombardment; they will bring a kettle to the boil 
in the middle of a night-leaguer where even striking a match is a punishable 
offence. There is a quality of genius in their method and a quality of greatness 
in their determination. 

The sergeant-major was merely asking for formal approval for something 
the men would probably do anyway and invisibly. Refusal for a brew-up was 
something which usually emanated only from Army Commanders. In this 
case the squadron commander and all the officers were as keen on a cup of tea 
as any of the troops. It was merely a question of the best way of producing 
one. 

The problem was resolved by Harry, who pointed out that there was 
enough boiling water to make tea for the wives and families of at least two 
divisions not ten yards away. 

"Of course!’ we said in unison. "The engine." 

It was a great idea for everybody except the engine-driver and his mate, 
who were immediately besieged by a kettled up queue supplicating hot water. 
At the head of the queue was the officers' mess orderly. 

The driver co-operated happily and helpfully, and there after, at each 
water-compelling stop during the two days and nights of our occupation of the 
train, the kettles and pots would line up with their spoonfuls of tea and go 
back replenished along the lines of tanks to bring a little warmth and 
simulated comfort into a few score cold and weary lives. 

As long as there was daylight and visibility I could not submit to an 
anticipation of boredom in travelling through such an historic and magnificent 
landscape. But the night and the next night stretched ahead like long tunnels 
of torpor and unrest, while the thought of not being able to lie down for over 
48 hours was hardly comforting. 

The hours of waiting passed in a deepening greyness out side which was 
reflected in our own deepening boredom. At last Toby came along to tell us 
we would be off in ten minutes, and to make sure that all our crews were 
aboard. We stumbled down the track in gathering darkness to check our 
troops. As usual, they had adapted themselves rapidly to their environment. 
Each flat truck and pair of tanks had been converted into temporary quarters, 
lit by discreet inspection lamps plugged into the battery. The broad engine 
covers had been made into bunks, where a variety of packs and bundles of 
camouflage netting provided some relief from the ultra-hardness of armour- 
plating. 

We left them to their cards and casual reading and letter writing, with a 
final injunction not to show any lights during the journey. As we clambered 
back into our coach we could see the guard waving the ubiquitous green 
signal for departure. There was a tremendous shriek from the engine. It 
heaved a few great sighs of relief, snorted in angry astonishment at the 
unexpected weight behind, and lurched off into the night uttering fiery threats 


and curses. 

That was a long, long night of untidy bodies, stiff necks, murmurs and 
snores, bad breath and cold toes. And all the time, ticking off the kilometres, 
the tockety-tock, tockety-tock, pulsebeat of the steel artery. 

Some mornings come too quickly. Others stay long after their appointed 
time below the horizon. But mornings do inevitably arrive; and my first 
feeling as I drew down the window at the suggestion of a change of tone in 
the east, and poked my bead into a stream of air which was as cold as a 
sudden bucket of water, was that I had stepped on to the edge of a precipice. 
A black and bottomless void dropped down directly below me with no visible 
sign of solid earth anywhere. 

It took some seconds of breathless incomprehension to realise we were 
crossing an immense viaduct spanning a gorge of still-unseen dimensions. All 
around, the silhouettes of high peaks prodded the lightening sky. 

"Shut that flipping window." It was Oxo's voice. 

"Holy smoke," I said, "you sound like a million other Englishmen on the 
8:30 from Brighton every morning. No wonder you're a nation of running 
noses. Come and look here." 

Harry stuck his head out beside me and I heard him gasp. Oxo, still 
muttering, let the other window down and he and Dicky peered sleepily out. 
There was a moment or two of bewildered silence, then the subdued 
blasphemies of awe and wonderment. Before any intelligent comment could 
be made the near engine screamed a warning and plunged into a roaring, 
Stygian blackness. We fell back into the compartment pursued by clouds of 
smoke and steam, and pulled the windows shut. 

During the next half-hour we passed through patches of dark and light 
with the same rapidity and regularity as though we were indeed travelling 
along the black and white oblongs of a conventional railway line on a military 
map. Every now and again we would see the top of a mountain reaching 
above us on the one side, while far below us on the other a sheet of blue-black 
water reflected the slow change of colour in the eastern sky. 

Then, with a long sigh of relief, the train stretched out on level, open 
ground and pulled up at a station to refresh itself and us and restore our 
trembling communal nerve. 

I had been concerned for the tanks and their crews during the passage of 
those staccato tunnels and bridges. A little carelessness and unconcern, and 
one of the men could have either lurched off into deep eternity or, sitting on 
top of a turret, bashed his head against a mountain. 

As the stream of first kettles came down the track for their boiling water I 
walked back to take a look at Cool, Calm and Collected. They were all there, 
which was something. 

"How was it?" I asked Skipper, my driver. He was an other north-west 
frontiersman, with a vocabulary made picturesque but not always intelligible 
by appropriate bits of Urdu. 


"Tekai, sir, tekai. Just like going to work on the old Upminster Line." 

The line now ran across the wide, flat plain of Thessaly - first wide, open 
space we had seen in Greece - with only one range of low hills between us 
and Larissa. Ancient herds men, forced out of retirement by the conscription 
of the young folk, and groups of very small children, too young for school, 
rushed up to the railway line as they saw us approaching and then recoiled in 
astonishment at our incredible cargo - surely the most peculiar goods train 
they had even seen. 

Larissa was just another station to us, larger than most, befitting the 
sizable town which clustered round it. Bimbo told us that it was the only 
forward aerodrome in the country suitable for use by the R.A.F. in their 
operations against the Italians in Albania. It would be the only one available 
for use against the Gerries, too. 

The engine paused here to take on water again and to gather strength for 
the long haul through the rugged country around Olympus. We could see the 
dark bulk of it rearing into the clouds, blotting out the northern horizon. 

For a while we ran between a broad river and a not so broad, metalled 
road; then the river left us for a while until the three became one again, where 
road and rail pursued the defile of the river in its search for the sea. 

By mid-day the sun had broken through the clouds, light mg up the 
sparkling halo on the brow of Olympus as it revealed itself through mist and 
canyon, each convolution of the track presenting a new angle on 
magnificence. 

In the afternoon we had the additional distraction of the blue Aegean, so 
close that we could have dropped a stone into it. Between sea and mountain, 
river and forest our senses had such a surfeit of spectacle and beauty that, 
after the first exhilaration, repletion was followed by an indigestion of 
enjoyment. The remote, impersonal majesty of it was broken occasionally by 
tiny, sea-lapping villages in which women and children stopped their 
laundering and romping to gaze in eye-popping amazement, ready hands 
arrested in the middle of waving until the spell was broken by the gay 
salutations of the troops down the whole length of the train. 

On the opposite side, where the Olympian gods had gathered to look down 
on us, we felt that they, too, had never seen anything like it. 

So we came in the evening to a junction from where, through the 
gathering dusk, we could just see the tall chimneys and tops of masts of the 
port of Salonika. The engine went through a turn of more than 90 degrees, 
dragging our tanks behind it at an alarming angle, and quite suddenly we 
found ourselves heading westward into another night. 

That was the night Bimbo nearly lost the train and his squadron. The 
thirsty engine had pulled up under a water tank and, taking advantage of the 
long halt and the darkness, a number of us had wandered away from the track. 

Thirty-six hours of more or less immobility, plus six meals of thick white 
bread and bully beef, did not make for more rapid completion of our business. 


When we heard the brief whistle and the first laboured puff most of us just 
made it hanging on grimly to our battle-dress trousers to stop then from 
falling. Scrambling up the steps of the moving carriage we heard a high- 
pitched yell out of the blackness. 

"The major!" Toby shouted. "Stop the train." 

By sheer lung and will power we induced the engine driver to look back at 
us. In the light coming from behind us as we leaned through the windows we 
gesticulated frantically roaring above the thunder of pistons and wheels. Then 
the brakes went on and a few moments later the darkness parted noisily as 
Bimbo, gripping his trouser-tops, came tearing along the edge of the ballast 
lurching precariously. With a final hitch he struggled into the coach, and Toby 
gave a thumbs-up sign to the driver, who tootled cheerily back as we moved 
off again. 

Bimbo stood in the doorway, breathing hard and daring any one of us to 
say something. We looked vacantly around as though nothing at all had 
happened. 

"After all," said Oxo, as though his conversation had just been interrupted, 
"there are some things you just can't stop in the middle of." 


A voice which sounded somehow familiar woke me up the next morning. 
I lay watching the grey light filtering through the shuttered window 
wondering if the words were part of a dream that was still with me. They 
came again, unmistakably real: 

"Hiya, chief!" 

Unbelieving, I let the window down slowly. A grinning little man, grey- 
haired and unshaven, his pyjamas hiding under a greatcoat, looked up at me. 

"Hiya chief! Gart any smokes?" 

By this time everybody was awake and we clambered down on to the 
track. Dicky offered him a packet of Players. 

"Say, haven't you guys gart any Camels, or Lucky Strike mebbe?" he said, 
grabbing three or four of the proffered cigarettes. 

"What the hell are you doing here?" I asked. "Don't tell us that the Yanks 
have got here before us." 

"Hell, no. I'm a Greek. This is my home. Born here. Been in the States 
around 20 year. I was an illegal immigrant all along. Deported here coupla 
years back." 

We went on chatting of America and this and that. We did not feel like 
satisfying his urgent curiosity about ourselves. There was something 
unlikeable about him. After a few minutes and another handful of cigarettes 
the engine mercifully gave us its now familiar signal, and we were able to 
leave him. 

"S'long, fellahs," he shouted after us, waving a fistful of Dicky's precious 
Players. "Good shootin'." 

Harry thought he was probably Al Capone's right-hand man, but at least 
we had discovered from him that we were at a place called Verria and that we 


would be at Amyntaeon ("that two-bit dump") in another coupla hours. 

We were on the edge of a wide plain, enclosed north, south and west by 
snow-covered mountains. Soon we had joined up again with road and river to 
find a way through them. On the map we could now see exactly where we 
were, and we watched Amyntaeon drawing nearer and nearer as we wriggled 
along the river bank. 

The train debouched us, as we had been eagerly expecting, an to the 
narrow rim of Lake Vegorittis, nestling among yellow and ochre hills where 
winter had stripped both soil and grass of their greenery. A few minutes later, 
with a blast on the whistle that plainly indicated the driver would not be 
requiring any more steam, we rolled into Amyntaeon station. The Colonel and 
String, the adjutant, were there to greet us. 

I hoped all the pictures I had taken with my camera would come out. 


Chapter 7 


IT WAS a beautiful mountain. Almost a perfect mountain. It rose out of 
the range, symmetrical as an isosceles triangle, and its peak was crowned with 
snow as though it had been dipped in sparkling white paint and left up there to 
dry. 

I looked up at it first thing every morning, growing increasingly aware of 
its many moods, and that somehow they were reflected in our own. 

When it stood out clear and sharp above a still-shadowed world, when one 
half of its climax caught the pink of dawn while the other retained the 
memory of night in blue ice.. on such a morning we would be exhilarated, 
sharing the mountain's bright anticipation of the coming day. 

When the rest of the range was enshrouded and it reared its lonely head 
high above the encircling clouds, it was a challenge to our minds and our 
thoughts interpreted, perhaps, in secret resolves not to do anything in the days 
to come which would be out of keeping with the lofty symbolism of the 
summit. 

When the mountain was invisible, we would be cold and gloomy in 
ourselves and among ourselves, but with a secure knowledge that no matter 
how long the endurance, the mountain would emerge again, whiter than 
before but not changed. 

To see it under a full moon seemed to me to be not only the quintessence 
of beauty, but of time. Its eternal spire was a cold monument to the hot 
beginning of things, tribute to an omnipotence which, in fashioning the rock 
and cooling it, created the conditions for life. 

They called it Monastir ... | wanted nothing more than to be able to stand 
on top of it - if there were room enough to stand. 


The battalion was bivouacked in squadron areas on the reverse slope of a 
ridge about two miles south of the town. We covered our tanks with careful 
camouflage, festooning them with tufts of winter-yellowed grass, and posted 
sentries to keep out the curious civilians. 

But we could not keep out the peasant farmers who ploughed the land all 
round our dispersed vehicles, or the shepherd, with his flock of sheep which 
grazed peacefully among us. It was a contrast my camera could not miss. 

C Squadron had the best of the siting. We were on the extreme right of the 
battalion frontage, where the ridge ended in a promontory in the air, 
overlooking the blue of the lake. 

While each crew hacked out the big square hole in the ground in which 


they would live alongside their tank until the Germans came, I walked to the 
end of the ridge where I could see a man ploughing and two shapeless figures 
swinging hoes. 

He was very tall and straight and dark, with a black moustache which 
curled up to his cheek bones. When he saw me he stopped the two bullocks at 
the end of the furrow, smiled and bowed. I held out my hand and gave him the 
triple greeting in Greek which had become standard usage and a standing 
joke: 

"Good morning. I am well. What age have you?" 

They were the first three lines in the phrase-book. He replied gravely in 
good English: 

"Good morning. I am well. I am sixty-nine." 

Then I saw the gleam in his eyes, and we laughed and shook hands. 

"Your English? Where did you learn it? Did they teach it to you in 
school?" 

"I learnt it all here," he replied, and waved his hand over the ridge. "Come, 
I will show you." 

He said something over his shoulder to the two figures, who had now 
stopped their rhythmic swinging and were leaning, curious, on their hoes. 

I could only just perceive that they were females, but of indefinite age and 
indefinite shape, so cluttered up were they with garments and shawls. Both 
were veiled in the Moslem fashion. 

"My daughters," said the old man. I waved and nodded to them, and I saw 
the merriment come into two pairs of eyes as they gave me something 
between a bow and a curtsey. 

We plodded across the new-turned soil to the end of the ridge. I had not 
been up there before, and saw with astonishment the earthworks and 
entrenchments of an old battlefield. 

"Those were made in 1916," he said. "We fought here, together with the 
English, after the Dardanelles. That is where I learnt to speak English from 
your Tommies." 

The word sounded strange from this man who could hardly have looked 
more foreign and untommy-like. We left the patterned trenches and went back 
to his plough, talking of ancient battles with never a word about any that were 
to come. 

He had a lot of work to do if he were to keep his family in food for 
another year, and when be gripped the handle the bullocks plodded slowly, 
automatically forward. As the soil curved away from the share the scene 
moved back in time through the centuries. This was the same wooden plough 
used by the first Egyptians to scratch the surface of the Nile deposits ... the 
bullocks were a classic frieze set in motion...the old man himself, cloaked and 
gaitered and gaunt, was a picture from the pages of the past. 

I watched the two women working. Their veiled secrecy a reminder of the 
long-persisting influence of the great Ottoman Empire, when the Turks held 


sway over the whole Middle East and most of the Balkans for 400 years. I 
could not get back to my guide book fast enough, and was greatly intrigued to 
discover that Greece had finally been freed from Turkish domination by naval 
forces under Lord Cochrane and an army under General Church; the 
independence of Greece was established by the Convention of London in 
1832. Well, I thought, here we go again. 


In C Squadron, we troop commanders had made a little decision among 
ourselves to share the hole-in-the-ground discomforts of our tank crews - 
eating and sleeping with them. But after a few days of cogitation on the 
matter, Bimbo decided it was not the thing to do; that the establishment of 
such a situation of familiarity could not be good for discipline. We did not 
agree with him, but had to comply with his order to take up board and lodging 
in the squadron mess tent which, by this time, festooned as it was with grass, 
looked like a dilapidated haystack. 

From the army point of view it was no doubt a more proper arrangement, 
but I missed the novel, cheerful chatter of my tank crew and the priorities I 
tried not to claim in our intimate, daily lives. At the same time I did not much 
care for the confined existence of four men in a hole with a tarpaulin over the 
top. The smell of feet at night was awful. 

As for the crews, I have little doubt they were greatly relieved at the 
departure of their officers so that they could resume their well-informed and 
discerning comment free from restraint, and indulge their small but essential 
indisciplines. 

We knew that A and B Squadrons were pocketed some where on our left, 
but we were never sure where. B Squadron, we gathered, was posted around 
Soter, a village directly under Florina and the mountains to the westward. It 
was out of that tumult of summits that we could sometimes hear the rumble of 
shell-fire. It was a remote contact with the reality of a war which was 
beginning to catch up on us. Battalion Headquarters and the Colonel were 
billeted in a large house opposite the railway station of Amyntaeon. 

In spite of the early security restrictions, a two-way traffic with the 
villagers was gradually developed into an ordered and accepted part of our 
existence. 

Commerce at the camp was largely on the barter system ... eggs and butter 
in exchange for tins of bully beef, army biscuits and cigarettes. At the little 
shops we bought round, flat loaves of unleavened bread and two-gallon casks 
of earthy, foot-trodden wine which cost us £1. Mutton chops appeared 
regularly on the menu, and the crews, for ten or twelve shillings, sometimes 
bought an entire sheep which they roasted whole, together with potatoes and 
the trimmings, in the oven at the communal bakehouse. 

But it was not all static enjoyment. During this time of waiting we carried 
out long reconnaissances of the country to the north, crowded in the back of 
the half-ton truck which was the only squadron transport. We roamed all 


along the Jugo-Slav border wherever there was a road or track that would take 
us, making ourselves familiar with every tactical feature, marking on our new- 
issued maps the passes and river defiles, bridges which could be blown, hull- 
down defensive positions, marshes, ditches, railway lines and other barriers to 
the progress of tracked vehicles. 

Significantly, the C.O. and the HQ group seemed to concern themselves 
more with reconnaissance backwards, where the main road from Jugo-Slavia 
ran through Vevi (just north Amyntaeon), past our squadron position and the 
narrow defile at Ptolemais just behind us, and so on to Kozani on top of the 
pass over the Vurinos range. 

It was the only way out. 

More than ever as we wandered round its foothills and over its lower 
slopes, Monastir loomed large above our lives. From the base of the final 
pyramid a shoulder sloped away westwards to a neck making a deep 
indentation in the other wise continuous range. Through this brief depression 
ran the road and railway linking Greece with Central Europe and the rest of 
the continental mass. 

Our recce trips soon showed us that although there were several footpaths 
and tracks across the mountains which would give passage to infantry and 
light equipment, this was the only approach by which tanks, heavy guns and 
lorries would be able to get through the high barrier. It was the one vital 
military feature on the 50-mile stretch of frontier which confronted the British 
sector. It was known as the Monastir Gap. 

As we crawled in bottom gear along the edges of its precipices or around 
its precarious bends, as we rumbled over gorges and culverts, we all shared 
the same conclusion that given adequate air and artillery support, half a dozen 
anti-tank guns and a regiment or so of infantry could deny passage of the Gap 
to an army. 

They were fascinating journeys through pleasant and fertile uplands, the 
people cheerful and friendly, the mountain less remote but still disdainful 
directly above us. 

Once we pulled off the gravelled road to let a great lorry pass us. Its open 
body was filled with a score of singing gaily-dressed girls who waved and 
shouted and laughed as they passed. 

We asked our Greek army guide what they were doing. They looked as 
though they were heading for a harvest festival, but there was no harvest in 
March. He told us, smiling, that they were on their way to the Albanian front 
to bring a little comfort and pleasure into the lives of the heroic Greek soldiers 
fighting the Italian enemy. 

"Good God!" said Oxo. "A three-tonner full of tarts?" 

The expression was incomprehensible to our friend. When we explained 
that a tart in this case meant a prostitute be was horrified. He waved his hands, 
violently negative. 

"No, no! Prostitute, no! They are, what you say... volunteers." 


In any other circumstances it might have sounded funny. Instead, it was 
strangely moving. All those young women, like a lorry-load of cattle, off to 
the market-place of the battlefield to satisfy the appetites of the soldiery yet 
making of it an act of joyful dedication which was as heroic as any act of 
valour. We could hear their unison voices coming back up the pass long after 
they bad disappeared from view. 

Not even Oxo could persuade himself to say something ribald. 

One afternoon we pulled up alongside a couple of large notice-boards 
which told us, without the necessity for translation, that we were on the Greek 
and Jugo-Slav border. We had come through the pass for the first time, and 
looked out, where the ground fell away below us, across a broad and pleasant 
land lying green and brown between the abrupt mountains which hemmed it 
in on three sides. The broad silver ribbon of a river meandered into the mist 
and haze of the distant north, and a row of villages was linked by the less 
devious threads of road and rail. Below us, about ten miles off, a sizeable 
town was identified as Bitolj. 

Behind us, now, I was not surprised to see the peak of Monastir lifting in 
unchanged symmetry, presenting its neutral impersonality to both sides of the 
frontier. 

So this was Jugo-Slavia. We crossed into it unconcernedly, absorbed in 
the scene, heading for a little white house perched on the end of a jutting spur. 
Two figures in uniform, each carrying a rifle, detached themselves from the 
building and hurtled down a steep path towards us, waving their arms and 
shouting. 

They were very excited and, when they drew level with the truck, pointed 
their rifles at us with a good deal of determination. We realised immediately 
that this could be called technically an act of aggression on our part, and that 
we were quite entitled to be shot at. But of course we could not take it as 
seriously as that. We laughed like mad at a rather Ruritanian situation in a 
Ruritanian landscape. 

When the border guards discovered we were British they joined in the 
laughter, but very, very firmly refused to allow us to proceed any further. 
None of us had a valid passport. We parted with much nodding and smiling 
and waving of hands. But crossing a frontier is not an everyday occurrence. I 
always have an urge to mark the occasion somehow. It seemed to be shared 
by most of the others coincident with our need for immediate relief of internal 
pressures. We lined up on the Greek side of the barbed wire fence and did it 
on to Jugo-Slavian soil. We hoped the two guards would appreciate the 
intention as a compliment and not an insult. We reckoned they would have a 
hard time establishing the incident as a violation of the frontier. 

As a result of our reconnaissance we all agreed that the tanks should be on 
this side of the Gap where, if we were properly supported, the German armour 
could never get through us. It was an on-the-spot assessment by a bunch of 
enthusiastic amateurs blissfully ignorant of anything except the limited factors 


on the ground before us. But there were half a dozen places where it would be 
impossible for the enemy to concentrate sufficient strength to break through 
determined defence. 

There was only one qualification. Would the tank tracks stand up to much 
travelling over the rough terrain, especially if recent rain had soaked the 
heavy soil? We knew there were no spares available. 

The weather was the last thing we could rely on. It was typically March, 
only more so. Days of bright sunshine alternated with rain, snow and frequent 
blizzards which swept down on us from the snow-covered summits. Most the 
time it was bitterly cold. 

In between recces and maintenance and trying to keep warm on hot tea 
and mulled wine, we did our shopping in Vevi and built up our 
acquaintanceship with the hospitable locals. I believe it was the first time 
many of us had come in contact with such complete poverty in material things 
allied to such a richness of spiritual values. I envied their fine, rugged sense of 
proportion. 

Whenever I could, I took a tin of bully-beef or a packet of biscuits up to 
my friend of the plough. Whatever weather, he and his daughters would be 
there fighting year-by-year battle with or against the weather and earth, 
conscious always of that other hand upon his plough - the spectre of hunger. 

One day he invited me to have supper at his home such a grave courtesy 
that I realised that, although it an event of some significance for him and his 
family, it a signal honour for me. 

I dressed up as though I were going out to dinner at Savoy, and set off 
down the track to Amyntaeon. The sky was full of a high grey which left the 
peak of Monastir clear and whitely cold. A silence seemed to fall off it and 
settle over the land. No suburban noise of habitation, no throb of traffic and 
movement, not even the song of birds. Only sound of my boots on the soft- 
surfaced road. Then a whisper blew in from the west, filling my ears and mind 
with message of noisy war, as the distant detonations rumbled among the 
mountains of Albania. 

My instinct about dressing-up had been right. The man stood in the 
doorway, magnificent in silk shirt, velvet waist-coat and a cloak tossed over 
one shoulder and fast with a fine, flashing brooch. He took my hand in both as 
though he had not seen me for years, bowed low and said: "Kalos orisate sto 
spiti mas." 

I bowed back, murmuring phonetic little nothings, embarrassed, not 
knowing the required formula of formality. 

Behind him his family were lined up in order of precedence. First his wife, 
then his two daughters, then a younger son aged about 14. All were dressed up 
in what in Britain would be recognised as their Sunday best. I was flattered to 
see the three women unveiled, and found myself thinking how strange it was 
that the simple uncovering of a face could be a gesture of almost as much 
intimacy as slipping off a girdle. 


I went down the line like a visiting Prime Minister. Each one of the 
women took my hand, curtsied and made the same verbal acknowledgment of 
my presence. The boy at the end of the row was a miniature of his father, 
down to waist-coat and cloak and courtly bow. 

As I passed the girls I was happy to see that the merriment of two pairs of 
eyes - which was really all I knew about them - was reflected in dimpled 
cheeks and a plump, immature charm and prettiness. Their shapes, however, 
were still something to be guessed at beneath shawls and many petticoated 
skirts. 

We perched on chairs placed carefully round the perimeter of a room, 
which was quite bare except for a single table in the middle and some ancient 
family portraits on the walls. The floor was covered with shining, spotless, 
ice-cold linoleum. 

There was no source of warmth other than in the welcome and the 
pervading Greek philoxenia - the intrinsic love of a stranger which surely 
must have merged with the Greek personality from these Macedonian 
peasants. I was glad of the small glass of cognac which my host gave me 
when we were seated and which I felt was all part of the ceremonial of 
hospitality. 

I did my best with my very limited vocabulary, trying not to appeal too 
much to the old man for interpretation. The boy hung around the white tank 
stitched on my sleeve and other insignia of identification. He was probably 
disappointed at the complete absence of those gaily valorous medal ribbons. 
Thus we chatted on laboriously, making more conversation with our smiles 
than our words, until one of the girls disappeared into the back of the house 
and came out again with a tray on which there were six saucers each with a 
lump of some jammy-looking substance and a tea spoon. 

I took mine and waited, wondering what I was supposed to do next, 
unable to rid myself of the feeling that it was all part of some sort of ritual in 
which ritualistic movements were proper. The boy, however, seemed to eat 
his saucerful with great relish, and I followed his example. It was obviously 
quite a treat for him and I wondered what the confection was. I took an 
inquisitive spoonful. It was plum jam. 

I made it last as long as possible, keeping pace with the elders, filling the 
intervals with attempted small-talk with the girls, creating only puzzlement 
and laughter which was merry enough to make my clumsiness and ignorance 
worththwhile. 

The jam finished, I sat contemplating the possibilities of the next course 
and had to work hard to keep my expression unconcerned when the tray came 
round again with tiny cups of very black coffee and the little glasses refilled 
with cognac. Once more I imitated the procedure and timing of my hosts, 
taking alternative sips of coffee and cognac until glasses were empty and cups 
drained to the thick grounds. 

It had dawned on me by this time that I had not only had the supper to 


which I had been invited, but a very special kind of supper. My difficulty lay 
in concealing my surprise and even interest. Disappointment did not enter into 
it. I was filled with an overwhelming sympathy and gratitude for this old 
gentleman and his delightful family who, out of their poverty, had made of 
their dismal home a palace and of me a king. 

As the darkness came in through window and open door - open for the 
sake of light at the expense of warmth - the boy brought in a lighted candle 
which he set on the solitary table. It grew very cold and I realised that if I 
stayed much longer, compelling them to endure the bleakness of their best 
room, we would all be likely to start suffering from exposure. Perhaps they 
had a warmer room which was not suitable for an officer to be received in; 
perhaps their only source of warmth lay in early and shared bed. 

It was time to go. 

Trying desperately not to seem in a hurry, I explained to the old man that 
we were all supposed to be in camp by nightfall. The family lined up again for 
me and I went through the ritual of arrival in reverse. To each I murmured my 
"Efkaristo. Kale nikta." as I shook hands. The old man wrapped his cloak 
around him and came out into the night with me. The mountain rose dark and 
straight above us. We both turned to it involuntarily. 

"You see,” said the old man, "it is holding up the sky." 

We stood and looked at it for a while in silence. As we turned away and 
he walked along beside me I told him how much I wanted to climb to the top. 
Did he know anybody who could show me the way? 

"I would like to come with you myself. It is over 20 years since I climbed 
Monastir. Now I am too old - for everything except the plough. But I have a 
nephew. He lives at Meliti under the mountain. I will arrange for him to take 
you. When would you like to go?" 

"It will have to be a week-end. Not this one. Perhaps the one after that. I 
will let you know in time to warn your nephew." 

I did not climb Monastir. I did not even get to Meliti. The Germans got 
there first. 


Britain's diplomatic offensive in the Balkans had failed almost completely. 
On March 22 it was learned in Cairo that Hitler had given the Jugo-Slav 
government until midnight to sign the Tripartite Pact. On March 25 a Jugo- 
Slav delegation went to Vienna to sign, and Mr. Eden and General Dill set off 
from Egypt on their return to England. 

Aware of Prince Paul's intentions to make a deal with the Germans, a 
group of Jugo-Slav officers organised a coup d'état, and on March 27 they 
took over the government in the name of the boy King Peter. It was enough to 
turn the British Foreign Secretary back from Malta and send General Dill 
hurtling to Belgrade. 

A staff conference of British, Greek and Jugo-Slav officers was hastily 
summoned, and met near Florina, which could well be called the last town in 


Greece. It was attended also by Eden and Dill. The idea was to persuade the 
Jugo-Slavs, as soon as the Germans started moving, to attack their lines of 
communication and to invade Albania in rear of the Italian positions. This 
would enable the main British forces to move forward from the Aliakmon to 
cover the essential supply port of Salonika. But the Jugo-Slav representatives 
had authority to discuss only the defence of Salonika, and no progress was 
made. Before a further conference could be arranged the Germans had 
invaded both Jugo-Slavia and Greece. 

Most of this high-pressure stuff passed right over our heads but the 
developing situation was very clearly reflected in the 1st Armoured Brigade 
Operation Instruction No. 1, dated March 22, 1941: 


"(1) A German attack is threatened against Greece from Bulgaria. At 
the moment it seems likely that this will come from the direction of the 
Rupel Pass or westwards from Petrich into Jugo-Slavia and thence south, 
possibly astride the River Axios. It is also possible it may come further 
west via Skoplje into the Florina and Kozani plains. 

(2a) Greek Army of Eastern Macedonia comprises three divisions, a 
brigade group and fortress troops. They are holding the line of the 
Bulgarian frontier eastwards as far River Nesta then the River line to the 
sea. 

(2b) Greek Army of Central Macedonia comprising divisions hold 
along the line of the mountain ran frontier north of Lake Vegorittis. 

INTENTION: To delay the enemy as long as possible in the 
demolition area and inflict the maximum amount of loss to his advanced 
elements without incurring serious casualties to our own force. 

METHOD: Demolition has been prepared in the following priority 
on (a) Line of the River Aliakmon from the sea westwards thence north 
along the canal to Skydra and westwards to Edessa; (b) line of River 
Axios from sea to frontier of Jugo-Slavia; (c) all intermediate crossing 
places over main canals draining Lake Yanmtsa-Ludias Canal line. In 
order to destroy enemy advanced elements and delay him in his advance 
from the line of the River Axios to the River Aliakmon columns of all 
arms will be formed as follows ... Columns X, Y and Z composed of 
units of 4 Hussars, 2 Royal Horse Artillery, anti-tank guns and infantry, 
plus ambulances." 


That was the first operation order issued by the brigade commander and as 
far as I have been able to discover it was the last. There were two things 
wrong with it as far as we were concerned at the time - it never mentioned 
3RTR and it never reached C Squadron at all. I had no idea what Greek forces 
were in the area or even where the rest of our 1st Armoured Brigade was. We 
had only the vaguest notion of the regimental role, and were about to fight the 
war in Greece strictly on a squadron frontage. And that did not last more than 
half a day. 


If we had known the contents of that operation instruction it would have 
perplexed us greatly. At the back of our minds all the time was the possibility 
of an advance into Jugo-Slavia. Clearly, among the higher command even at 
that stage there was no contemplation of anything other than a rearguard 
action. We had not the faintest idea that we were a delaying unit ahead of a 
defensive position along a river we had never heard of - the Aliakrnon. 

Our bewilderment would have been still further increased if we had been 
shown a glimpse of a telegram which Brigadier Charrington sent to his 
headquarters from Athens, where he had gone for consultations with General 
Wilson and the Greek C-in-C. This was dated March 27, and read: 


"All arranged very satisfactorily. Jugo-Slavia news excellent. 
Advance in near future very likely. Tell Turner to go slow and Ledward 
to look eastwards." 


Charrington returned the next day with instructions to reconnoitre the area 
east of the River Axios from the point of view of fighting the brigade there. 
Way down the list of priorities in C Squadron, no whisper or rumour deflected 
our gaze from the potentialities of the Monastir Gap, and Brigadier 
Charrington and his intentions remained as remote as Olympus. 

However, the pregnant days which passed so unobtrusively by us provided 
some intimate moments with the British Foreign Secretary and the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff on their abortive mission to Florina. They were 
greatly interested in our tanks, and I do not think they cared very much for 
what they saw. 

Unexpectedly enough, it was the General who was concerned about the 
lack of green stuff in our rations and the politician who was interested in the 
condition of the tanks. They were left in no doubt about the deplorable 
situation in regard to both green stuffs and tank tracks. 

"IT can see the tracks are worn," said Mr. Eden, "but I believe there are 
some spares on the way to you, although I am not quite certain." 

While he was with us he took the opportunity offered by the proximity of 
considerable technical resources to have a nail in his shoe removed. He had a 
large hole in his sock. 

Mr. Eden was quite right about the spare tracks. They did reach us but, 
unfortunately, by that time there were no more tanks left to put them on. 

On the day the Jugo-Slav Government was signing the Tripartite Pact in 
Vienna, the officers of C Squadron were getting themselves a fine hangover in 
Vevi. March 25 is Greek Independence Day, and we had been invited by the 
officers of the Greek fortress troops in the area to join them in their annual 
celebration dinner. 

We went in to Vevi in the afternoon to do a little shopping and to get a bit 
of a start on the Greeks for the festivities. It a largish village, a sort of 
medieval equivalent of a Wild West town. Its single large shop was very 
much of an emporium, selling everything which a comparatively isolated 


community needed. It was wooden-floored and cobwebbed and dark, and 
from the dim rafters hung clusters of invert balloons of salami and polony and 
evil bunches of garlic, drenching you with their smell as you passed 
underneath. 

Thad a quick whiff of Vera in Alexandria and then my nostrils, 
shuddering, took me out of Vevi and Macedonia and the war that was 
gathering for us beyond the mountains, back to a sultry night in Singapore and 
the New World Palais de Dance. The Governor's aide-de-camp had made the 
supreme gesture of hospitality and provided me for night with his own, 
special Chinese girl. She was exotically beautiful with just enough Malay in 
her to bring a warm duskiness to the pallid oriental skin. Like the other 
Chinese girls in the dance hall she wore one of those thigh-slitted skirts of 
infinite provocation. Permeating the agonies of the next morning's reaction 
and revulsion, impregnating my soul, was the smell of her garlic-laden breath 
and body obliterating in nauseous recollection every other memory of the 
night. It had stayed with me through Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh, dissipating 
gradually in humid perspiration, until I boarded the ferry from the mainland to 
Penang Island. There was a long, slow, oily swell and a following breeze. The 
passenger accommodation was just forward of the open well-deck in which 
cargo was carried. It was full of the biggest pile of garlic ever assembled. 
There was no way out it except by jumping overboard. Staying on that ferry 
was one of the hardest decisions of my life. 


"Look," said Harry, bringing me back to Greece odours of memory 
mingling indistinguishably with the present. "There's a hospital train coming 
in." 

I left the shop hurriedly, and we went down to the station as a long train of 
cattle trucks emblazoned with red crosses squealed to a stop. Each sliding 
door was occupied by a cluster of bandaged limbs and grinning faces. 

We went slowly down the length of the train, stopping at each truck to 
shake hands with those who could, giving our little benisons of chocolate and 
cigarettes. We were glad we had just been to the store. 

The soldiers were astonished and delighted to see us. We climbed into 
some of the interiors to bring the obvious pleasure of our presence to those 
who could not get off their stretchers. Those who could not smile revealed 
their interest and a surging new hope through their eyes when it was explained 
to them what we were doing there. 

"Have you noticed something?" I said to Harry. "Nearly every one of them 
seems to have been shot in the hand or the foot." 

"So they have! It must be some special sort of train for those with hand 
and foot injuries." 

"Could be," I agreed, but my professional curiosity was far from satisfied. 

Coming along the track from the opposite direction, a medical officer and 
two trim nurses were carrying out an inspection which they could only 


perform when the train stopped for long enough. We shook hands when we 
met them half-way and when I discovered the doctor could talk English I 
asked him about the wounds. 

"Not by bullets," he told me. "Ninety per cent of those casualties on the 
train have been caused by frost-bite." 

I looked to the west, where the white tumult of summits rose and from 
where the muffled reverberations of war came dully to us. I looked along the 
clustered row of bandages and faces in which pain and weariness could not 
always be concealed by a smiling mouth. 

"Come on, Harry. Let's go and get drunk on behalf of Greek 
independence." 

It was a memorable evening. I do not remember what we ate or whether 
we ate anything. I sat between two Greek officers one small and wiry and 
middle-aged, the other very large and handsome and gay. They kept on 
refilling my liquor glass with ouzo and just enough water to turn it milky. As 
they insisted on drinking toast after toast with arms linked at the elbows one 
on each side of me, I practically developed a spinal curvature by the end of 
the evening. It was certainly bad for my vertigo. 

It was pretty raw stuff, that ouzo. The way we drank it that night, one gulp 
per glass, simultaneous, and linked physically through interlocked arms, 
established a quick bond between us which had something to do with the 
desperate need for hope and reassurance that filled the room. 

I said very deliberately to each of my neighbours: "Now you are my ouzo 
brother." 

They nodded, comprehending this interpretation of an ancient rite, 
suddenly solemn with the enormous gravity of the moment. They refilled my 
glass. 

Greek Independence Day. Everybody knew that if the Greeks were 
celebrating, it was because they were unlikely to have another opportunity of 
celebrating anything. The spirit of independence was there all right, 
unquenchable. But the brightness of its flame that night in Vevi was the final 
consuming passion of extinction. 

Nobody in the room was under any illusions about what the next few 
weeks would bring - unless it was we British. For us it was not much more 
than a professional appointment, a job we had been ordered to do. There was a 
quality of pleasure in it even. 

For our Greek companions the future stared them violently in the face. 
Beyond the contemplation of battle and death lay the misery and tragedy and 
the awful insult of occupation of their homeland by a foreign army. 

Their feelings were reflected poignantly as the impulsive cheerfulness of 
the first drinks wore off. As soon as the plates, but not the glasses and bottles, 
had been taken from the tables a young officer had produced a guitar. A few 
preliminary, testing chords secured the silence and attention he needed. Then 
he started with a fine, blood-stirrings strumming of a marching song, and soon 


the dining hall was shaking with the steady tramp-tramp of words and feet 
whole company, including ourselves, took up the refrain. 

Almost imperceptibly the martial tone of the early choruses changed to the 
brave stanzas of patriotism and nationalism and then, unbidden but sensitive 
to the sudden change of mood, the fluttering fingers of the guitarist picked out 
the sad, sad notes of a familiar love-song. 

The notes twanged softly and floated through the silence of the room, 
nostalgic and almost tangible. A slim major stood up, waited for the 
appropriate chord, then added a clear tenor to the melancholy melody of the 
song. As though they all knew what to do the rest of the officers silent, 
listening for the cue, then joining in the deep chorus "S'agapo, S'agapo" - the 
universal triple-syllable of "I love you, I love you". 

Inevitably the night ended with the Greek National Anthem. We did our 
best by imitating the lip movements and sounds of those about us. We paid 
them the additional compliment of singing God Save the King, as much for 
their sovereign as for ours. 

But it was not the anthems that held the spirit of the evening. It drifted 
round the room on the sad, sweet cadences of "S'agapo, S'agapo"... men torn 
from their women; a country torn from its people. 


Chapter 8 


UNTIL General Montgomery took over the command of Eigth Army in 
Egypt in 1942 it did not seem to be part military policy to keep lower ranks 
informed of tactical plans and intentions. I think it is accurate to say that when 
Montgomery insisted on all subordinate commanders putting their troops "in 
the picture" they fought, if not more courageously, at least a lot more 
intelligently. And that, as he must have been aware, is just as important - if 
only on principle that an intelligent live soldier is nearly always eater military 
asset than a dead courageous one. 

The method has the disadvantage of making many more people privy to 
the supreme commander's plans and prophecies so that when he becomes a 
post-war historian (and which one does not?) the convenient contrivances of 
memory are recognised by a lot of people outside the supporters’ club. 

But it was Maitland Wilson, not Montgomery, in over-all command in 
Greece. He was a tough, able commander who more than justified his 
reputation in subsequent campaigns. Unfortunately I never saw him once in 
Greece which probably did not make much difference to either of us, and 
which was hardly his fault. When he came to Athens in early March he was 
compelled, at the request of the Greek Government to remain incognito in 
civilian clothes. He did not put on his general's uniform and assume obvious 
command until a month later - the day before the Germans invaded Greece. 

But we tank men in 3RTR were not so far from the General's mind as we 
might have thought - had we thought about it at all. 

By the beginning of April the plan for the deployment of the British force 
- known as W Force by everybody except the soldiers in it - was for Ist 
Armoured Brigade less 3RTR, to cover the preparation of demolitions as far 
forward as the River Axios. From there it was to delay the enemy's advance 
(as detailed in the brigade operation instruction) and retire through the Edessa 
gap on to the Aliakmon line. 

The New Zealand Division was to occupy a position in front of the 
railhead at Katerini and prepare to defend the Olympus Pass and the coastal 
strip. On the New Zealanders’ left the 6th Australian Division was placed 
astride the Verria gap. The two divisions formed together General Blamey's 
1st Australian Corps. 

On March 31, while these troops were still being moved forward into 
position, Rommel began his advance from Tripoli into Cyrenaica, and General 
Wilson was informed that the 7th Australian Division and the Polish Brigade 
he had been promised would no longer be available. 


Personally, I had never heard of the 7th Australian Division, or the Polish 
Brigade. Nor did I know where, nor even if, the Australian and New Zealand 
troops were in Greece. As far as we were concerned there was nothing else in 
Macedonia but our 50-odd, decrepit tanks. 

All this knowledge of plans and deployment only came to me many years 
later, when I studied the official documents. It has no part in this personal 
account of the Greek campaign except to keep the reader better informed than 
the participants ever were. 

For the same reason it will be instructive to know the air resources at the 
disposal of the Royal Air Force commander. A British soldier, one of the 
lucky ones who got away from Greece, leaned over the ship's rail when it 
arrived in Port Said harbour and spat on the first RAF uniform he saw. He 
would not have committed such an act of despair and contempt, and none of 
us would have harboured the angry thoughts we did, if we had known the 
facts. 

At the time of the German invasion the Royal Air Force had in Greece 
four Blenheim bomber squadrons, one Blenheim fighter squadron, one 
Hurricane fighter squadron and two Gloucester Gladiator fighter squadrons. 
The total strength was 80 aircraft, limited to three or four serviceable airfields 
which, of course, became first priority targets of the Luftwaffe. 

They were opposed by 800 German planes on the northern Greek front, 
160 Italian aircraft in Albania, and another 160 operating from Italian bases. 
The Jerry planes were mostly Messerschmitts and Heinkels and a swarm of 
Ju.87 dive-bombers - the dreaded Stukas. 

The disparity in numbers was so great it was farcical - if it is possible to 
mingle farce with such desperate tragedy but the disparity in performance 
between Gladiator and Messerschmitt was just as pronounced. 

The Me.109 had a maximum speed of 395 m.p.h. and was armed with two 
7.9 mm. machine-guns and three 20 mm. cannons. Against this the R.A.F. 
pitted the Gladiator, a single-engined biplane which looked as though it had 
just flown the Channel for the first time, with a maximum speed of 245 m.p.h., 
and armed with four .303 machine-guns. 

The comparison on the ground was just as marked, and none of us would 
have been very comforted by the knowledge that at the end of March the 
enemy had 20 divisions in Bulgaria and that he spearheaded his advance into 
Greece with his specialised mountain divisions and four crack armoured 
divisions. 

We remained blissful in our ignorance, and reassured by our knowledge of 
the formidable mountain barrier before us through which, no matter how 
many tanks were released against us, they could not come more than one 
abreast. 

General Wilson was very concerned about his western flank and the threat 
of an advance from Jugo-Slavia through the Monastir gap. We had originally 
been dropped off at Amyntaeon because the worn state of our tracks bad 


prevented our being sent out on to the Axios plain with other units of the 
armoured brigade. 

Once all doubts about German intentions had been removed, General 
Wilson took a last-minute precaution to ease his mind of some of its anxiety 
over the Monastir position. He fortified our tank dispositions by the addition 
of a troop of 25-pounders of the RHA, a detachment from a medium artillery 
regiment, a machine-gun company and an anti-tank gun battery. The latter 
two were sent up into the Monastir Pass. I did not see them arrive, nor did I 
see them depart. Behind us a cluster of Bofors guns lined the road to the south 
protecting the soft-skinned vehicles. 

It was last-minute all right. The reinforcements were moved up to us on 
April 5 - the day before the attack on Greece started. It was not, for instance, a 
decision that had been taken on April 4 when, to our great astonishment we 
packed up everything and drove our tanks down to Amyntaeon station. There 
we loaded them precariously once again on to a long train of flats. We were 
told we were going to Plati, the railway junction for Salonika, and then by 
road to the area contiguous to the Bulgarian frontier. 

It took most of the night to get the tanks loaded and then the next morning, 
the movement order was cancelled and we creaked back to our previous 
squadron positions, causing considerable alarm and despondency among the 
flock of sheep and small children who were nosing and nibbling among the 
débris we had left behind including a small pyramid of bully-beef and biscuits 
in lieu of rent. 

On April 6 the day's first B.B.C. news told us that Germany had declared 
war on Jugo-Slavia and Greece at 5:45 that morning, and that attacks were 
then in progress on the frontier posts of both countries. 

Though we had long been waiting for just such an announcement, it was a 
shock when it came. I was aware enough of my own emotions: excitement 
mingling with fear and uncertainty, and relief that the decision had been made 
and that there would not any longer be such a thing as boredom and 
insignificance and detachment - not in the present, nor in the future as far 
ahead as I cared to look. 

It was interesting to sense, if not to observe, the different inward reactions 
in our confined world of men. Bimbo what ever his emotions, did not have a 
single doubt that this was to be just another part of the job he had chosen as 
his profession. But there were quite a few, I felt, who would have preferred 
the inactivity and uncertainty to continue. The newly-married and happily- 
married, valuing above every thing the continuance and permanency of their 
discovered happiness and security of a shared life were unwilling to 
contemplate the possibility of violent dissolution, of never again making any 
sort of contact with cherished ordinary things. 

It was not a question of fear or of being afraid; it as a way of life, a good 
way of life, which they feared coming to an end rather than life itself 
represented by their own bodies. 


There were many eves of battle ahead of me in the months and years to 
come, and the secret, inward thoughts of my fellow-men, as well as their 
outward behaviour, were often revealed to me. It did not take me long to make 
up my mind that if at any time I was given 50 tanks and a choice of men to 
put in them I would round up all the most "bolshie" troopers in the eight 
regular battalions of the Royal Tank Regiment and make my final selection 
from those who would answer "yes" to these three questions: 

Are you unhappily married? 

Has your wife or girl friend recently left you for somebody else? 

Have you recently been divorced? 

With 50 tanks, preferably German ones, and 50 crews made up of men 
like that officered by civilian volunteers, think I could have reached Berlin 
from Amyntaeon or Alamein - given enough fuel. 

During the next few days a strange, tense quiet fell over land. We were 
told that German troop-carrying planes had been located within easy striking- 
distance of our front, capable of landing 4,000 men by glider or parachute. 
The fields and villages suddenly became deserted as the menfolk were 
summoned to Greek home guard units and the women and children were 
shepherded off to the south - as though by doing that they could avoid the 
tragedy which was to settle over their country in a noisy pall of smoke and 
fumes. 

From brigade came orders that all British units were to be responsible for 
their own anti-parachutist defence within a radius of one mile of their HQ 
areas. Each day there was a dawn and dusk stand-to. 

The air was thick with rumours. Fifth columnists from Bulgaria were 
reported in every village. The brigade security officer a very tough and 
pleasant man - jeeped around the countryside with his Greek counterpart 
bearing the testimony of village mayors and elders against strangers and 
suspects. Execution was usually summary and swift. 

Years later, when the war was over, I met this security officer in London. 
He came to see me at the newspaper office in Fleet Street where I was 
working. I was astonished and frightened at the change in the man, as though 
his soul had shrunk and sagged to fit his shrunken body. 

We had lunch together at Simpson's. Then I took him along to the Press 
Club where, over a number of drinks that were apparently not as illegal then 
as they are now at that time of day, he told me of the things which haunted 
him, which would give his mind no peace, which made his nights black pits of 
torment. 

"You know, Bob, I shot eleven civilians up there in Macedonia. Each one 
was testified against. Most of them were, I am sure, fifth columnists. Some 
were not. There was no time or means of making sure. I shot them just the 
same. I put the muzzle of my .38 against the backs of their heads just behind 
the ear and pulled the trigger. They dropped like old, empty sacks. I murdered 
them." 


"But you were doing your duty. You had been told to do it. You had to do 
it." 

"Yes. I know that's the way I should look at it. I tell myself the same thing 
again and again. But it doesn't help it doesn't work out that way. The trouble is 
I can remember the ones who were not fifth column ..." 

The agony was plain in his eyes. I felt infinitely sorry for him. I told him 
he was ill, that he was just as ill as some body who had malignant cancer. 

"They can cure your sort of disease nowadays. Come back with me to the 
office. I'll get you the address of the best psychiatrist in London. I'll write to 
him for you." 

He shook his head - hopeless, lost. 

A few weeks later I read in my newspaper that he had been found dead in 
his room in one of those hotels which cluster in the narrow streets off the 
Strand. 

He had shot himself in the head. Just behind the ear. 


One of the swift rumours which swept through the land on the breath of 
fear and hope was that Russia and Turkey had declared war against Germany. 
We grabbed bold of it because we were beginning to need things like that, and 
clung to it for a whole day until it was officially denied by the adjutant. 

On the afternoon of the enemy advance across the frontier into Jugo- 
Slavia our B Echelon, with all the wheeled transport and personnel, all the 
spare bods and first line reinforcements, were moved well back down the road 
to Kozani At the same time we heard that the rest of the armoured brigade had 
been drawn in and that brigade headquarters was now somewhere in our rear. 
These moves were hardly calculated to encourage either optimism or defiance. 

A great feeling of loneliness and remoteness came over us in the forward 
squadrons. We were alone on the end of a limb and, though nobody was as yet 
sawing through it behind us, we knew it would not withstand very much 
sawing or very much pressure on our end. The mountain and its broad 
shoulders was the only thing which stood between us and the overwhelming 
enemy. I felt, constantly, that if I could drive my tank up that pyramid and 
perch it on its solitary peak I could defy the panzers forever. 

The second week in April broke on us in a fury of blizzard and storm 
which was a fitting herald of the onslaught to come. It also saved most of us 
from being literally blown to bits. 

The squalls and downpours of those first days of invasion waterlogged the 
airfields of Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria so that Luftwaffe could not take off. 
Further south, the Royal Force squadrons had escaped the worst of the 
weather and were able to operate against the advancing Germans free from 
menace in the skies. But they had to make their attacks through a dense screen 
of anti-aircraft fire which kept them for a great deal of the time above the low 
cloud base. 

Neither did all the ac-ac directed against them come from the enemy. A 


returning flight of Blenheim bombers, winging their way back to base over the 
signpost of Monastir and passing directly over our heads, was heavily 
engaged by the eager Bofors guns down the road. 

It was a bit tough on those Blenheim pilots, who must have observed the 
peak gliding past beneath them with feelings of considerable relief and 
relaxation. Nothing, they must have thought, can come up at us from the 
ground now. Simultaneously the startling explosions had rocked their cockpits 
and they had seen the black flowers of imminent disaster blossoming all round 
them, pursuing them down their polka-dotted pathway to the south. It was not 
difficult to imagine the ripe, royal aeronautical language blistering upper air. 

Those anti-aircraft gunners, though we could not admire their powers of 
identification nor, gratefully in this case, their markmanship, were reflecting 
the tension which was building up in all of us as the time of waiting stretched 
tauter and tauter. 

Our eyes and hopes were no longer lifted up by the high summit which 
swirled up there in the storm clouds, but were concentrated on the depression 
where its flank dropped down to the gateway of the pass. Our ears reached out 
across the ranges and the frontier to catch the first rumbles of the war which 
was moving inexorably down upon us. 

Tom Eeley, who had shared the miseries of OCTU with me and who had 
taken over my troop of Daimler scout when I had moved into C Squadron, 
had been sent off across the border into Jugo-Slavia via to try to establish the 
position of the foremost German forces. They found the road bridge across the 
last river in Jugo-Slavia already blown; but the railway bridge nearby was 
intact, and scores of refugees were passing over it, going God knows where. 
There was nowhere for them to go. 

As Tom and his scout cars browsed inquisitively about they suddenly saw 
the civilians melting into the surrounding fields and heard the quick rattle of 
machine-gun fire. A group of uniformed motor-cyclists came tearing down 
road to the bridge, leapt off their machines and jumped to the protective bank 
of the river beside the jagged masonry of the bridge. 

Behind them Tom saw another cluster of motor-cyclists and got his guns 
ready for firing as he saw their unmistakable field-grey uniforms. 

The Germans had come to Monastir. 


Chapter 9 


THE scout cars came back down the pass pursued by the noise of gunfire, 
and we knew that our war in Greece was about to begin. The storm which had 
been gathering for so long up in the Balkans crashed down on us. The 
morning of April 11 dawned dark and wild. Driven by the fierce urgings of 
the wind, black clouds piled up against the ramparts of the mountain hurling 
blizzards of snow into the valleys. 

Up in the mountains the noise of conflict mingled with the thunder of the 
storm, rolling down the slopes and foot hills in waves of sound that spilled 
over the plain and lapped the long ridge on which we waited, taut and 
miserable in our turrets but warmed by an inner excitement. 

The first suspense of the morning dwindled with inactivity into a damp, 
cold boredom relieved by the inevitable brew and a few unattractive 
mouthfuls of bully and biscuit. The headphones we had donned with such 
curious expectancy at dawn spluttered only with atmospherics, and were soon 
taken off and laid on the turret-tops. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon we were jerked out of our cold somnolence 
by a startling order: "C Squadron will proceed immediately to area 
Pantaleemon to counter threat of enemy tanks reported moving south from 
Kelle." 

I looked unbelievingly at the map in front of me. Kelle was a little village 
tucked away in the mountains east of the Gap. The dotted line between it and 
Pantaleemon indicated a track of sorts, but it ran through such a confusion of 
converging contour lines that it looked passable only to an experienced 
mountaineer or a goat. It was not possible that any sort of vehicle, wheeled or 
tracked, could negotiate it. 

We set off down the road to Pantaleemon, and then fanned out beyond the 
village through fields and vineyards, heading for the dark mouth of the defile 
which stretched up into the swirling clouds. Sleet battered my eyelids as the 
tank ploughed through cultivated mud, and I sent a brief order down the inter- 
com to the driver and then out to my other two tank commanders not to 
attempt any turns in the heavy going, but to wait until they reached a patch of 
firm ground before changing direction. 

The squadron progressed slowly towards the foot of the gorge, leaving 
behind it a trail of broken-down tanks like some Olympian paper-chase with 
Mars as the forerunner. Under the mountain we closed round the mouth of the 
defile in a semi-circle, each troop choosing its hull-down position from which 
to do battle with the menace creeping down from the mist. Snow and sleet 


blew down my neck and melted coldly on my spine. It was so cold that my 
fingers could not adjust the focus on my binoculars. 

From somewhere behind me I was astonished to hear Toby get on the air 
and tell me to move as I was in his field of fire. I was very happy with the 
position I had chosen and very much against any sort of tight manoeuvring on 
that ground, so suggested to Toby that he should do the moving. We carried 
on a brisk verbal exchange for some minutes until Toby referred the matter 
back and up and I heard Bimbo's voice telling me to find another position. 

One thing about the army, it quells all argument in the face of seniority. I 
muttered a few blasphemous thoughts into the microphone and moved. If I 
was in Toby's field of fire he had certainly got himself a hell of a good hull- 
down position. I couldn't see him anywhere. 

The cross-country run of about five miles had played havoc with the 
squadron strength. One tank had failed to start owing to a cracked distributor. 
Six others had not reached their destination because of track breakages. By 
the time the last had been patched up by the shepherding R.A.O.C. personnel 
every spare part in the squadron had been used up. 

That was a night. We stayed where we were when darkness came down on 
us out of the storm, arranging troop pickets well forward of the tanks to give 
us notice of any infiltration down the defile by enemy infantry. We still did 
not believe that panzers could get down there, and certainly not by night. The 
rest of us tried our best to sleep without freezing to death. 

The next morning brought the information that the presence of enemy 
armour at Kelle had been a false alarm from Greek troops stationed up there, 
and we were ordered back to Amyntaeon. 

We ploughed our way back gratefully enough, heads looking over 
shoulders to where our ears recorded the noise of encounter in the passes. On 
the familiar ridge above the village we counted the toll of the first, purposeless 
advance of our war in Greece. 

Five tanks were left lying out in the vineyards with hopelessly broken 
tracks, their crews dejectedly alongside awaiting orders; two more had fallen 
by the way with fractured pistons. A brief wireless inquiry elicited the 
information from battalion headquarters that no more spares of any sort were 
available, and that in future any broken-down tanks which could not be 
repaired from squadron resources would have to be abandoned and destroyed 
after machine guns and breech blocks had been removed. 

Seven dense columns of black smoke spread their message of gloom over 
the Macedonian countryside that evening as the tanks burned in a series of 
violent detonations caused by exploding ammunition. The echoes rolled up 
into the clouds and mingled with the slower rumble of shell-bursts where our 
medium artillery probed hopefully for the invading columns. 

Along the crest of the ridge, as the shadows crept over us from Albania, 
the remains of C Squadron took up its position for the night. Only one troop 
was intact: the three tanks of No. 9 Troop-Cool, Calm and Collected. Behind 


us I could see the 25-pounders of the RHA being towed into position and the 
men digging their slit trenches in preparation for the battle which could surely 
not be postponed beyond the morrow. 

Out on our left was B Squadron, covering the road from Soter up to 
Florina. A Squadron had been pulled back to the defile at Ptolemais a few 
miles in our rear. It was a natural place for an ambush. 

Bimbo had given us a quick briefing. All forward elements, British and 
Greek including those in contact with the enemy in the Gap, were to be 
extricated during the night and fall back through 3RTR. The role of B and C 
Squadrons, assisted by the RHA detachment, was to delay the enemy at Soter 
and Amyntaeon for as long as was necessary to get the retiring forces away 
down the road through Kozaru. We would then fall back ourselves through 
Ptolemais, where A Squadron had the task of holding up the Germans until 
nightfall. 

He told us that B Echelon had been sent right back to a rallying point on 
the high ground south of the Aliakmon, and it was unlikely that any further 
supplies would be coming forward. We also heard for the first time that 
Salonika had been captured by the enemy crossing from Bulgaria two days 
before and that the harbour at Piraeus had been almost destroyed in an air-raid 
in which an ammunition ship had blown up. Our right flank was protected by 
Australian and New Zealand brigades which were holding all the passes and 
the coastal belt between us and the Aegean, so that there was no likelihood of 
our being cut off by a German advance down eastern seaboard. 

The news was not exactly stimulating, and we returned to troops 
somewhat depressed by both present and future with the knowledge that 
whatever the outcome of the night and the next day, we were on the front end 
of a long retreat which stretched out behind us like an endless canyon of fear 
and uncertainty. We were a defeated army without having had a fight. 

I told my three crews briefly of the immediate intentions, but did not think 
the moment suitable for the worst of the news and my own dismal 
interpretation of it. They had a lonely, nerve-racking night ahead of them, and 
there was need of all the resolution they could muster from within themselves 
without the gnawing rats of hopelessness and despair working on their 
courage and determination. 

Just before dark I moved my three tanks gently forward over the crest on 
to the forward slope so that my guns could fire into the ground in front of the 
tank if need be, and also so that they were far enough down the ridge to 
eliminate the possibility of a perched silhouette. I realised that at some time in 
the night our forward troops would pass through us, and that when they had 
gone on their way the next men to come at us out of the dark would be the 
enemy. They would be infantry, moving close to the ground, and we would 
have to shoot down at them at point-blank range. Panzers need not be 
expected before first light. 

I was on the extreme right-hand flank of the squadron position. My end 


tank was posted at the extremity of the ridge where it fell precipitously to 
Lake Vegoritits. Nearby was the tunnelled entrance to a coal-mine. It went 
straight into the side of a hill, and the miners simply pushed their little trolleys 
in and pushed them out again loaded with brown, flaky lumps as though the 
period of compression and transition from forest to coal had been halted half- 
way. The black hole of the tunnel, disappearing darkly into the innards of the 
earth, made a suitably eerie adjunct to the night. 

We had got away from the sleet and the snow at the foot of the mountain, 
but I and my soul shivered as we sat in the cold confinement of armour- 
plating. The low cloud ceiling filled the space between the walls of the 
mountains and blocked out all suggestion of light or even of a vague relief 
from the blackness of the tomb that enveloped us. 

There were one or two practical things I could do to keep mind and 
muscle occupied for as long as possible. When all the light had gone from the 
sky I walked out in front of my tank, carefully counting the paces, carrying a 
double spread of an ancient London newspaper which had reached us 
miraculously and which supplied a number of our wants. 

I told the gunner to keep the cross-wires in the gunsight on the paper and 
to yell when he could only just see it. Twenty paces from the tank I heard his 
shout. There I fixed the newspaper into a low shrub. It was the limit of vision 
and the practical limit of our field of fire. I made up my mind to have two or 
three Mills bombs on top of the turret next to me, and checked the chambers 
on my .38 revolver. 

I walked over to each of the other two tanks in my troop and did the same 
thing. I warned them again of the possibility of British and Greek troops 
straying back in the night, but God knows what they could have done about it 
in that darkness. Then, with all the guns fully loaded, we wrapped up and 
prepared for the long, cold, fear-filled vigil of the night. 

It would have been a good idea to have a couple of chaps well forward to 
give early notice of any suspicious approach, but I didn't dare take the risk of 
having them shot-up by gunners who would inevitably become trigger-happy 
and tank commanders who were surely going to start seeing things. 

The last preparations made, the line of tanks lay silent and waiting along 
the ridge, invisible to each other but conscious of the near presence. 

In each steel-clad body the wireless operator would be huddled his fingers 
playing delicately with the turning dials to keep the set dead on net, listening 
only to the crackle of static but attuned to the first message which would send 
us all flapping into action and confusion and fear; the gunner would be testing 
his shoulder in the crook of the double-mounted guns, his eye pressing 
occasionally to the cushioned ring of the telescope, seeing only the blob of 
white out in front, aware of the poised shell in the 2-pounder breech and 
belted stream of .303 bullets reaching up from the floor to the machine-gun; 
the driver, snug and somnolent, would be crouched in his familiar seat, 
moulded to curve and joint long occupancy and impact, his hands and feet 


knowing without the impulse of thought exactly what to do when his his ear- 
phones got the sharp order: "Driver, start up!"; from the top of each turret 
projected the head, or the head and shoulders, of the tank commander. On him 
fell the responsibility. While others dozed or murmured to each other in 
confined darkness below him, he dared not close his eyes nor relax his 
vigilance. Three other lives in each tank depended on his being just a little bit 
quicker and better than other fellow. But with his own life so closely involved 
with the survival of the other three, there was never any need to stress that 
factor. 

I practised the first order I would have to give ... "Driver, start up. 
Machine-gun, enemy infantry, fire!" That was the way we had been taught at 
gunnery school at Lulworth Cove. I said it over to myself a number of times 
so that I knew when the quick emergency came I would say it automatically. I 
put the Mills bombs near to hand, after a moment's reflection, laid the revolver 
next to them. 

I considered the possibilities carefully, imagining the event and my 
reaction. Courses open to the enemy, courses open to me. That was the text 
book advice on appreciation of the situation. I would hear something coming 
before I saw it. That would not be the time to start the engine. It was essential 
to stay unrevealed. But it would be the time for the urgent whisper to the 
gunner which the rest of the crew would hear. I would probably have to alert 
the whole squadron since it was unlikely that any infiltration would appear 
only in front of my tank. 

Thus we waited, relaxed enough at first in the knowledge that out in front 
of us were still a considerable number friendly forces, but worried none the 
less by the difficulty sudden identification when the other side would have no 
such problem. It gave them the first advantage the first decisive seconds. 

Shortly before midnight the operator tapped my leg (I had discarded the 
ear-phones to concentrate on extraneous noises) and told me that a Greek 
Dodecanese Division approaching down the main road and would shortly be 
passing through the squadron lines. Nobody was to start any firing. 

The road was well to our left and by straining my ears, a few minutes later 
I could hear the sound of transport down in the valley. The murmur of 
movement went on for a long time and then died away to the south leaving 
black silence behind. 

Another tug from the operator giving me the information that the last 
friend had passed through and that from now on we were to assume that 
anything moving on our front was enemy. 

That was when the tension really started. We boggle-eyed from the turrets, 
peopling the night with creeping forms which slithered towards us through the 
bushes, every shrub was alive and alien; the silence rustled malevolence. The 
only tangible thing beyond the cold-flat steel of our tanks in a world of 
darkness which was as much of time as of space, was the patch of newspaper. 
It flimsy link with reality and remembered sanity, with the headlined 


ordinariness of a life of streets and houses and kitchens, pubs and soft lips, 
clean plates, parking offences, sex murders, washing-on-the-line.... 

The paper moved. At frist I thought I had seen it move. Then I was sure it 
moved. The bushes around it, invisible in immobility, stirred with hidden life. 
I reached for the revolver and lifted the mike to my mouth. At the same time I 
felt the cold going past my ears and face, and realised immediately and with a 
gush of relief that a wind had come up from the. south-east, fluttering the 
newspaper, filling the ground with movement. 

It was enough to shake me out of the hypnosis of imagination and fear into 
which I had sunk. A subtle lightening of the darkness made me look upwards 
to get a dim impression of clouds scudding across a moonlit backdrop. 

The darkness of the night was drawing back imperceptibly as the breeze 
cleared the sky. The slope in front of us lengthened into the opaqueness of the 
valley. Soon the many shadowed landscape lay silver and black between the 
ridge and mountain. Slowly Monastir emerged from the night; I found myself 
murmuring "I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help", and realised that in the face of unseen fear we are all children in the 
dark. 

To break the spell of suspense and tenseness that I felt was getting me and 
everybody else in its grip, I got on the air to my tank commanders and told 
them I was coming across to have a word with them and not to start shooting 
when they saw me. I said it lightly enough, but I meant it. 

I went to sergeant and corporal in turn. They sounded ordinary enough 
when I spoke to them, but it had been an ordeal, and I could see they were 
glad of the contact. We talked about the weather and the mountain and 
sleepiness and the dawn which soon would end the night. It was going to be 
the dawn of a day of infinite possibilities, all of which were unpleasant as far 
as we could imagine. 

I was glad of the opportunity of movement, but at the same time I felt a 
new apprehension out there on the ground a sort of nakedness and 
vulnerability without the protective familiarity of the armour-plating. I 
climbed gratefully back into the turret, thankful, not for the first or last time, 
that I was not a poor infantryman. 

Another hour and the ordeal by vigil was over. With the half-moon 
dropping over Albania and the Adriatic and the first greyness of first light in 
the opposite Aegean sky, Bimbo ordered us back over the crest of the ridge, 
out of sight; until we could get positive information of enemy dispositions. 
The simultaneous roar of a dozen engine exhausts was like all the sighs of 
relief of all the frightened people in the world rolled into one. 

I decided not to risk a turn-about on those suspect tracks, and reversed all 
the way back, hoping that the two tanks on either side of me would take the 
hint. They were just visible as two black shapes. The one on my left 
conformed to my movements, but the right hand tank edged slowly forward 
and made a wide arc to its right where it disappeared out of the range of 


vision. The next thing I heard was a voice in the ear-phones: "Hullo, Cool; 
Collected calling. I have broken a track. Collected to Cool over." 

I was very annoyed, and told him so. Then I reported to Bimbo and asked 
for instructions. 

"If they can't repair it," he told me, "You must burn the tank and send the 
crew back to squadron HQ." 

I walked over to where the disabled tank lay, its crew grouped on one side 
staring alternately at the track and into the darkness towards Amyntaeon. 
They seemed to be in a pretty fine state of nerves. 

The near-side track was broken in two places, and one end was wrapped 
inextricably round the driving sprocket. I studied the marks on the ground. It 
was immediately clear to me that the tank commander had given his driver an 
order 'Driver advance; hard left", in circumstances in which even a complete 
novice would have seen the necessity for a gentle, wide-angled turn. 

The tank-commander was no novice. He was a regular soldier of many 
years service. He knew exactly what that tank would do or would not do. He 
knew, I was sure, exactly what was going to happen when he gave that order. 
And so did the driver. I looked from the track marks to the entangled sprocket, 
and then straight at him. 

"You certainly made a good job of it, didn't you? Now you can finish off 
what you started. Remove the machine-gun and breech-block and set the tank 
alight. Then take your crew and report to the major." 

I wondered what I should do about it later on when circumstances were 
not so pressing. At the time all I wanted him to know, and his crew to know, 
was that I knew what he had done. 

I did not see that tank commander again, which was probably the best way 
out for both of us. I would not have found it easy to punish a man because he 
had been afraid or for a little while, had lost his grip on himself. I had a 
certain responsibility in the matter, of course. There is always this question of 
example when discipline does not prove strong enough to overcome fear or 
shame. 

Over a year later, at Montgomery's first battle in Africa I was put in a 
similar predicament. I had my own squadron then, and we had been ordered to 
counter-attack Rommel's panzers at Alam Haifa. It involved crossing a wide 
very exposed bit of desert with plenty of opportunity for contemplation of the 
immediate future. Half-way across one of my troop commanders called me to 
say that he had stopped because his driver had refused to go any further. I 
pulled up alongside his tank and there, sure enough, the driver was out on the 
ground, leaning with one hand on the armour, unhappy, desperate and grim. I 
got down, not very hopefully, to see if a few words could change the situation. 
He made no bones about it: 

"I can't do it, sir. I can't sit in that driver's seat another second. I'm not a 
coward. I'll fight them with my bare hands, with a knife, a bayonet, anything. 
But I can't drive that tank another yard. It stifles me. I can't breathe." 


What could I do? I believed every word he said. I under stood completely 
how he felt. I realised I could never persuade him to get back in and do his 
duty; that everybody was just as frightened as he was but kept on going. 
Anyway, it wasn't an applicable argument, and I certainly didn't have the time 
to argue. I told his commander to take the tank back to battalion headquarters 
with instructions to pick up a new driver and rejoin us as soon as possible. 
Back in my own tank I just had time to tell the C.O. what had happened when 
the battle started and the incident closed itself, for me, rather noisily. 

That's another man I'm glad never to have seen again. Was he a coward? I 
don't believe so, and in any case I've always had an uneasy feeling that most 
conventional cowards are morally braver men than heroes. Nothing that 
happened in the war, around me or within me, inclined me to make any 
alteration in that assessment. Punishment? I've no doubt both the men 
concerned are getting plenty of that - every time they think of that moment 
when fear overcame their duty and their manhood. 

The last I saw of that crew in Greece was four heavy-laden figures, lurid 
and unreal in the light of the blazing tank, moving along the crest of the ridge 
behind me until distance and darkness swallowed them up. The heat reached 
the entombed ammunition and set it off with all the noise of a concentrated 
battlefield. Tracers and bits of shell metal hurtled out of the turret-top like a 
lethal pyrotechnic display. It was the end of Collected - a little more 
splendidly, perhaps, than it deserved. As we backed hastily away from that 
ring of fire and fireworks (anything but cool and calm) I could not help hoping 
that the departure of my own tank would be not so much of an exhibition. 
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Chapter 10 


A BEAM of sunlight shot out from below the plane of horizon, found an 
opening through the drifting clouds, unerringly hit the tip of Monastir. As 
though this were awaited signal for action, the first column of enemy port 
made its appearance simultaneously on the sou side of the Gap. Perhaps they 
had been there all night had now decided to move on. A row of indeterminate 
vehicles, preceded by a handful of motor-cyclists, wriggled cautiously down 
the pass like a hungry but timorous snake. 

I wondered how they had managed to get past the Imperial forces up there 
so easily. I did not realise that every of our own troops had been pulled out in 
the night. Obviously, the enemy did not know this either, and was much 
hampered by the blown bridges and culverts which impeded path. Also he 
must have had quite a good view from up th. of the lines of tanks on the 
reverse slopes of the hills both sides of the road. 

It was not until 7.30 that we were able to identify armour moving down 
among the vehicles. Judging by patches of human activity along the way 
down the tanks evidently been waiting for the bridges to be strengthened. 

I was a little surprised that nothing unfriendly had been thrown at our 
ridge. All the same I nearly jumped of the turret when I heard the crash of 
explosions immediately behind me. I looked wildly round for the upheaval of 
earth and smoke, but could see nothing. Then the series bangs came again, in 
quick succession, and this time I spoted the flashes from the muzzles of the 
25-pounders in the lee of the hill behind us. I switched my binoculars quickly 
to entrance of the pass, and there, straddling the brown yellow gash of the 
road, the quick, black plumes puffed up and blew lazily away up the mountain 
side. I could see men jumping out of the vehicles and diving for cover. It was 
very Satisfying. 

Even my unmilitary mind anticipated that this would forth some reprisals, 
and I was a little ashamed at my next hope that the Jerry gunners would not be 
such bad shots as to send their salvos crashing round me, Within a few 
minutes I heard the deeper, more ominous detonations away to my left and 
saw the tops of the explosions as the shells pitched over the brow at the other 
end of our ridge. 

It was where the right flank of B Squadron met the left flank of C, and I 
was rather hoping it would stay that way. High up the mountainside my 
binoculars registered the next flashes, preceding by a few seconds the next 
row of shell-bursts, and I realised these were the enemy guns returning the 
RHA's fire. They were well short. 


I rang up Bimbo, and told him about the flashes and their approximate 
position. He said he would pass the information to "our friends". I heard some 
unrecognisable tank commander say, in justifiable agitation, that he had had 
two direct hits but was still mobile. We were in the war. 

Down in Amyntaeon infantry were debussing and heading methodically 
for the roadside ditches. My thoughts were half them and half on my Greek 
family. I wondered about them and the Germans indistinguishably. A solitary 
figure came walking along the road which we had tramped so often from the 
village. Through my binoculars I could identify the German uniform and the 
trail of telephone wire he was running through his fingers. He was wearing 
spectacles. 

It was incredible that he could look so unconcerned and apparently 
oblivious of the presence of any enemy forces on the same continent. He did 
not look once up at the ridge where we were waiting. It was an impressive 
display of confidence...not only in himself but in the whole vast, panzered 
machine of the Reichswehr immediately behind him. I realised that he had 
probably been unreeling telephone wire behind him all the way from Berlin - 
through Poland, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia. Now it was 
the turn of Greece. He would keep on walking ahead of the German armies 
until his reels of wire were exhausted. These were the conquering heroes; a 
conquering hero in glasses. I thought of Dorothy Parker. 

A burst of machine-gun fire rattled on my thoughts and sent the signalman 
diving for the nearest ditch. I could even see the bullet marks spattering on the 
roadway. I connsidered what a superman would be like without his spectacles. 

The major's voice came over the air along with extraneous noises of 
conflict to say that an enemy infantry attack was developing from the area of 
Soter on our left. A startlingly different sound, reaching a sudden crescendo 
overhead, made me look up quickly to see a Storch army reconnaissance 
plane drifting slowly along the ridge. It had come to locate the 25-pounders 
for the German artillery, and it was not difficult to imagine the message the 
pilot at that moment was sending back as he surveyed our whole defensive 
lay-out. 

His mission completed, he headed northwards toward his own lines and 
then, as though in afterthought, banked around in a tight turn and came down 
towards the tanks in a shallow dive. A couple of hundred feet above the ridge 
he dipped a little, and two small, black objects detached themselves from the 
bottom of the plane as it climbed and wheeled away sharply. 

Two simultaneous explosions among the tanks on my left confirmed the 
image of bombs in my mind. Cheeky little blighter, I thought. 

To me, detached and uninvolved in the wings of the theatre, the whole 
thing was exactly like a staged performance or a moving picture of a battle, 
but as devoid of stars as it was of heroes. 

I was inwardly delighted that none of the unpleasantness was happening to 
me. It was the supreme arrogance of that Storch pilot which upset me, and 


changed my detached attitude to the whole performance. As the plane flew 
slowly back towards the mountains I felt a desparate need to shoot at 
something, anything, so long as it was German. I got my gunner on target 
(that shows you how low it was) and astonished him by giving him his first 
order of the war: "Machine-gun, enemy aeroplane, 500 yards, fire!" 

I left him to it, as I watched the tracers stream out and envelop the 
dwindling plane. I looked hopefully for the tell tale black smoke or any 
wobble in its flight. But it flew on unperturbed, still arrogant and, worst of all, 
ignorant. 

So I switched my frustration on to the village and the cluster of parked 
transport. I could see no sign of men or movement, but got so much pleasure 
in observing the flat parabolas of the tracers that I let the gunner go ahead. We 
all needed practice. Suddenly I recognised the little cottage behind the enemy 
vehicles. It was the house of my long friend of the plough. I was horrified at 
the thought of my bullets zipping wantonly into his home. I did not know 
whether he and his family had gone with the stream of refugees or not. I could 
not see him leaving the earth of which he was so much a part. "Cease fire!" I 
ordered abruptly. 

On the left the threat of attack had dwindled to a few stray bursts of fire, 
which I took to be a reassuring sign. I was becoming concerned about the 
right. My third troop tank should have had the land beyond the promontory 
covered. Without it, and reminded of its absence by the still pillaring smoke, I 
began to get a feeling of nakedness on that side uneasiness too at the thought 
of the patrol which might be probing round our right flank instead of trying to 
creak through down the road. 

If any of their forward troops had managed to get down from Kelle to 
Pantaleemon, they could have got along the lake shore unseen and unopposed. 
I cursed myself for not having the foresight to think of it before. The right 
flank was my responsibility. It was my first major responsibility of the war. 
And I had messed it up. 

I let my other tank know what I was doing, and we moved together slowly 
up to the summit of the promontory. I had the mike close to my mouth with 
the finger on the button not only to tell the driver to halt, but to bring the ready 
gun into action against the infantry I now fully expected to see swarming 
round the base of the hill and up its slope. 

The scene from the end of the crest was an anti-climax to the expectations 
of fear, as so much of war often is. The yellow and brown of field and furrow 
rolled away from me on the one side, empty of movement but for the slow 
upsurge of smoke from the immolation of the tank. Below me lay the lake 
white-shadowed where the mirrored clouds drifted across the water's blue. In 
the middle a rowing boat was being impelled almost imperceptibly across by 
two dark-clad figures sitting alongside each other on the midships thwart. The 
binoculars revealed an elderly man and a boy, both in peasant clothes, rowing 
frantically, the man controlling his strength to match the boy's so that the boat 


kept on a straight course for the far shore. The oar-blades caused eddies of 
commotion in the wake and a six-inch bow wave paid tribute to the speed of 
their passage. When I put aside the binoculars the whole scene jerked back 
into its painted immobility. 

I swept the glasses round from the lake in a slow, inquisitive arc along the 
railway line, over Amyntaeon and up the road to Veve. Just above the town 
the twin lenses caught and held the armoured head of the long snake which 
twisted and wriggled endlessly all the way down from the Gap. A dozen or 
more light tanks - Mark I, I guessed - were about to enter Veve. The gunner 
OP must have seen them long before I had, and I wondered why the column 
was not being plastered. Taking a quick look over my left shoulder I saw the 
25-pounders limbering up one by one and being dragged bumpily over the 
fields towards the road to Kozani. 

The rear-guard, it seemed, was beginning to pack up. There was no 
particular reason that I could see why we should go, except that the first stage 
of the defensive withdrawal was over. 

The day's first mass air raid came roaring over the mountain, a landmark 
for friend and foe alike. The high sky filled with wheeling, cavorting 
Messerschmitts which, as they glmted in the sunlight, revealed bright, yellow- 
painted noses. A lower rumble preceded the arrival of a dark phalanx of 
Stukas, slow and ponderous in comparison with the fighter escort, but full of 
deadly purpose. Behind the Stukas came the Heinkels, also yellow-nosed, to 
complete the devastation and demoralisation begun by the dive-bombers. 

I watched them anxiously, but they passed overhead and disappeared into 
the south. 

Now what? I was beginning to feel very lonely out on my spur of hill. 
None of the squadron tanks were visible to me. Had I been forgotten? Had I 
missed the orders to retire which had obviously reached the RHA? My fears 
were half confirmed when the air filled with orders flashing round the B 
Squadron troops to pull out. 

I was about to ask my operator whether he had heard anything for us when 
Bimbo's welcome voice came through the earphones. He told us in the 
dubious jargon of security common at the time that "noisy friends and friends 
like us" were withdrawing and that, having fulfilled our purpose, we were 
now to pull back through A Squadron. It was not easy for me to believe that I 
had taken part in a successful rear guard action against the German armoured 
divisions. 

Along the road, as we approached it, a number of our cruisers went 
hurtling past. One tank of B Squadron, going flat out, had its gun traversed at 
right angles to its line of flight. As it thundered down the narrow roadway I 
stared fascinated as the 2-pounder muzzle connected with a telegraph pole 
with a terrific whack. The turret whirled dizzily in a full circle, just in time to 
hit the next pole. Then it hit a third one before the crew who must have 
thought the earth had spun clean off its axis, got their crazy world under 


control. 

I looked anxiously back along the track to see the cause of the flap. Hill 
and field and metalled road stared blankly back at me until I realised there was 
probably nothing else left between No. 9 troop and the enemy. I left for 
Ptolemais in a hurry. 

Soon we were in the defile where A Squadron lay concealed. I examined 
the crests carefully as we approached, but could see no sign of tanks until we 
were right on top of them. I felt rather glad I was not among the next lot of 
armour which would come to Ptolemais. The turreted officers waved to me as 
we went past; I gave them each a thumbs up sign and after what I thought was 
a decently safe interval, brought my two tanks to a halt. It was nearly 11 
o'clock. 

There was no sign of the rest of C Squadron, and no response to my 
operator's frequent signals. Where the devil was I suppose to go now, and 
what was I supposed to do when I got there? 

One answer came in the steady droning of not-too-distant planes. I looked 
up uneasily. The first clusters of aircraft returning from the south were 
meeting almost head-on the next raid from the north. Instinctively, we headed 
our tanks for a clump of olive trees. The array of fighters and bombers, in the 
same order as before, went on above us without, it seemed so much as a 
glance down below. I reckoned they had their eyes fixed on the airfields and 
the supply dumps and the long columns of south-bound transport which they 
knew must be filling the rear areas. 

It went on like that all day, a prelude to the days ahead when death and 
mutilation rained down from the skies through every hour of daylight. The air 
was never free of the sound of planes, and whenever our tank engines were 
silent and earphones set aside we would bear the sound of detonations, 
sometimes near and terrifying, at other times satisfyingly remote. Certainly, it 
seemed to me as we creaked and crawled down the whole length of Greece 
that there was always one German plane immediately above me. Looking at 
me. Aiming at me. 

That morning I realised that as long as A Squadron held the pass at 
Ptolemais, we were pretty secure where we were. We were invisible from the 
air, and there was nothing within the perimeter of vision which seemed 
worthy of attention from the passing bombers. A long range of hills ran 
parallel with the road about half a mile to the west; on the east the land lay 
rugged and empty until it rose to meet the Vermion Range some eight miles 
off. 

It seemed a nice enough place for a picnic. Maintaining only a wireless 
watch in the tank, and with a pair of earphones dangling over the side of the 
turret so that we could hear the latest gossip of war, I told the two crews to 
pool all the carefully preserved delicacies they could find. It was a mutual 
understanding that if they were not eaten then they were not likely to be eaten 
at all. 


That was a breakfast. Cornflakes, tinned milk, fried sausage and bacon 
with sauté potatoes and tinned peas toast and marmalade. We made as much 
hot tea as we could swallow. But for the absence of eggs and butter we could 
not have done better on a British Railways restaurant car and it was not so 
cramped. 

We lay back in the warm spring sunshine of a Macedonian mountain-side, 
dozing to the constant drone of planes. They sounded like bees ... just like 
bees ... bees on butter cups ... . 

I felt the hand on my shoulder shaking me out of undreaming sleep. The 
urgent voice was saying "Mr. Crisp, Mr. Crisp. A message, sir, from the 
adjutant." 

I scrambled quickly to my feet, waking the others as I did so. "O.K.; what 
is it?" 

"C Squadron is to re-form at Komanos, sir." 

"Komanos? Where the devil is Komanos?" 

The map lay ready to hand, and after a brief search we found the small 
type of Komanos some ten miles further back and about one mile to the west 
of the main road. We stamped out the fire and, for some curious reason tidied 
up the litter. Then we climbed stiffly into our accustomed places and set off - 
full-fed and still half-asleep. It was just after one o'clock. 

The signpost pointed due west, and said "KOMANOS" in Greek and 
English characters. We turned up a tree-lined avenue which ran dead-straight 
to where it opened out into the square of a village. It was a pretty little spot, 
the market-place surrounded by trees and plants and the tables of pavement 
cafés bright in the sun. 

We parked carefully under the trees, and clambered down searching the 
square for the other tanks of C Squadron which I fully expected would be 
there ahead of us. All we could find was some RASC personnel and lorries 
and a few lost signallers. 

Some of the Heinkels had been to Komanos in the morning, and though 
they had caused no great damage they had left fear and suspicion, which grew 
with each passing flight of the Luftwaffe. The villagers looked at us as though 
we, and not the Germans were to blame for the noisy catastrophe which had 
shattered the peace of their lives. Before the British came, not even the sparse 
traffic of the main road had paused to disturb them. 

The Service Corps drivers surrounded us, demanding news. None of them 
had seen a tank all day, and all of them were very apprehensive, reasonably 
enough, about their future. The only advice I could give them was to get back 
to Kozani fast as they could. They left immediately, taking the signallers with 
them. 

Leaving only the wireless watch in each tank, the rest of sat down at one 
of the cafe tables, where an unlikely waiter appeared and served us beer. 

Above the murmured menace of the constant planes there a new sound to 
listen to now - the sharp crack of gunfire. Not the spasmodic chatter of small 


arms or machine guns, but the whip-lash of heavier, high-velocity stuff. No 
doubt about it, A Squadron was in action. 

It seemed a poor time to be drinking beer in Komanos, and we went back 
to our tanks, leaving a large handful of assorted drachma notes on the table as 
payment and penance. 

I spent nearly half an hour trying to raise Bimbo on the air to tell him 
where I was, on the C.0.'s orders, and that he was supposed to be there too. 
The only contact I made was with String, the adjutant, who said he would try 
to get Bimbo for me. He told me that A Squadron were having a terrific party 
with the panzers, and things were going very much in our favour. 

At last the major got through to me, to ask me what the hell I was doing. I 
told him respectfully that I was obeying orders for C Squadron to rally at 
Komanos. He laughed a little bitterly at the rallying business, explaining that 
C Squadron consisted of four tanks - his, my two and one of 12 Troop. Four 
more had packed up during the night and morning with broken tracks and one 
with broken steering. He suggested that we should come down to the main 
road, where he would try and join us. He was not quite sure which village he 
was in. 

Glad to have some purpose in our movements, we left Komanos without 
regret - conscious, too, of the relief of the villagers. There was no sign of the 
squadron commander at the junction, so we trundled hopefully back towards 
Ptolemais, listening to the cannonade which was continuing in the defile, but 
at a greatly reduced tempo. 

The sun was edging behind the range of hills to the west putting a pink 
polish on the bright peak of Monastir distant now and no longer neutral. 
Shadows reached out from the mountains across the road, reminding me of 
night and the need for decision. 

Soon after six o'clock Bimbo called me again, with a note of urgency in 
his voice. He had just been visited by a Brigade liaison officer with orders that 
C Squadron was to protect Brigade Headquarters from enemy armour which 
had been located working round our left flank to within 1,000 yards of HQ. 
My own orders were brief enough: I was to place my troop between Brigade 
and the enemy, and hold them off. 

It would have helped a great deal if I had known where brigade 
headquarters was. I didn't even know Brigade was in the area at all; I hardly 
knew it existed. I looked around the countryside a little frantically before I 
realised that the solution of my problem lay in finding the enemy. The 
Germans had been roughly handled by A Squadron, had disengaged there and 
had sent their light tanks probing round the flanks. 

I studied my map carefully, and saw that the ground between the road and 
the hill on my left was swampy and full of small streams. The Jerries would 
obviously make for the higher ground of the hillside. As far as I knew, there 
was nothing to stop them. That obviously was where they had been spotted, 
and that was where I would have to go. 


A good deal of traffic was coming back heading for Kozani. It included a 
number of A Squadron tanks whose commanders waved cheerily, grinning 
broadly. I found it very encouraging. 

I was studying the darkening slopes through my binoculars, and had just 
picked out a sombre line of tanks moving along the base of the hills, when I 
heard my name called. There was Toby, in a truckful of C Squadron officers 
and N.C.O.'s, yelling at me. 

“What are you doing here? You ought to be up there. Where the fighting's 
going on. That's where you should be." 

I was flabbergasted at this sight of all my C Squadron friends herded 
together in a truck like sheep, and as militarily useless. I thought Toby was 
being a bit uncivil but I realised that it was quite a natural thing for him to 
think and say. There was no time to put him right. I winked at Harry 
Maegraith and resumed my investigation. 

I could identify the column quite clearly. It was a line of about 20 Jerry 
light tanks, coming along in single file with not more than ten yards between 
each vehicle. I gave my orders to the troop sergeant alongside, waved to the 
blokes in the truck behind - who were watching intently - and set off on a 
diagonal course which, if both sides kept on going, would result in a head-on 
collision. I reckoned if we could get in front of them and they stayed in line 
ahead - which I hoped they would have to do on that ground - we could pick 
them off one by one without risking mass retaliation. Naval types will 
recognise this as a modification of the tactic known as "crossing the T". 

Alas, we had only gone 200 yards towards the panzers when both drivers 
had to pull up sharply to avoid running into a bog. We could not risk it with 
those tracks. We would never have got out again. There did not seem any way 
round it. The light was failing fast. This was the time and place to engage the 
panzers if we were to stop them. I said to my troop sergeant: "We'll have a 
bash at them from here,” and gave my gunner his fire orders. 

The range was about 800 yards, perhaps a little more. The gunner shouted 
up at me that he could barely see the target, so I told him to get on the leading 
tank for line and I would correct him for elevation. Almost immediately my 
teeth and skull jarred to the crack from the muzzle of the 2-pounder, and I 
watched the shell pitch about 50 yards short. 

"Up one hundred!" 

The tracer of the next shot seemed to bore right into the brown shadow 
which was the leading tank. I told my gunner to keep it there, but after every 
second shot he was to go up 50 and move down the line of tanks. The 
sergeant's gun was barking fiercely alongside. I didn't have to tell him what to 
do; he knew a lot more about tanks and guns than I did. The orange tracers of 
our two guns kept up an almost continuous stream of light in the gathering 
darkness. Once I saw some men running about and switched to the machine- 
gun. My sergeant spotted them, too, and soon the air was filled with the small 
glowing meteors of bullets mingling with the comets of our cannon. 


It would have been interesting to know what was happening at the other 
end, but it was too dark for proper observation. I was not aware of anything 
being fired back at us, and I do know that after a few minutes the column 
halted and two columns of smoke rose black against the afterglow. 

The major saw them as well, from somewhere behind us and came on the 
air with a few words of congratulation and to tell us that our task was finished 
and we could return to the road. That evening he recorded in his squadron war 
diary that "2nd-Lieut. Crisp knocked out two enemy light tanks". Ever since I 
have had a guilty feeling that the German column had halted only for an 
evening meal, and that the two smoke spirals were made by a couple of 
enthusiastic tank crews brewing their tea. 

We found Bimbo standing on the edge of the metalled surface, woefully 
regarding his tank and cursing like mad He had tried to come after us, but had 
struck a swampy patch in the bad light; the track had filled with mud and had 
snapped as it went over the driving sprocket. 

"The solitary tank of 12 Troop waited on the roadway. We were now 
three, and the major interrupted his fiery soliloquy to tell us that the Battalion 
had been ordered to withdraw to a line south of the Aliakmon and that three 
tanks of B Squadron had been left as a roadblock the other side of Kozani 
until Brigade HQ had passed through. He thought headquarters was 
somewhere in the plain to our east. 

He climbed aboard the third tank, and we moved off into the darkness. 
Visibility before the moon came up was not going to be more than a few 
yards, and it seemed to grow darker and darker as the mountains closed in on 
us from both sides. We had about 20 miles to go before we reached Kozani, 
uphill all the way to the top of the pass. 

It was nearly midnight when we reached the outskirts. There the Brigade 
Major turned us back to go and meet the Brigadier, and then form a road 
block to cover the withdrawal of headquarters. Back we rumbled until a shape 
materialising out of the darkness as a staff car told us we had reached 
Charrington. It was the first time I had ever seen him, and at that I could not 
see very much of him. He seemed very unperturbed and self-possessed: I 
gathered from what he said to our major that everything was going according 
to plan and that A Squadron had given the Jerries a very rough tune. 

As he was speaking, the remaining vehicles and tanks of his headquarters 
closed up behind, and I could see a troop of Hussars light tanks. The Brigadier 
gave an order about the road block and then drove away, followed by his staff 
and escort. As the last light tank went by an officer leaned over and shouted: 
"That's the lot. The next tank you see you can shoot at." 

Bimbo said he only had to leave one tank as a rearguard. "Would anybody 
like the job? It means staying here for an hour or so." 

I said I didn't think anybody would like the job, but as my tank was first of 
the three he might just as well leave it where it was and go off with the others. 
This was agreed as the sensible thing to do. I watched them go off into the 


night, leaving a heavy, black silence behind them. 

It was an eerie business waiting there in the unmoving dark. There was a 
sheer drop on one side, and the mountain rose steeply on the other, so that I 
did not have to worry about anything except what would come head-on up the 
road. In such circumstances anybody approaching would be at a great 
disadvantage, and I would have all the notice I required of their coming. 

There was one precaution I had to take. I made Skipper turn the tank 
gently about so that we were facing south, and then traversed the turret so that 
the guns were pointing over the engine down the road. If we did have to move 
under pressure before the hour was up, I did not want to have to reverse in 
pitch darkness all the way to Kozani. 

The roaring of the engine as Skipper started up sounded like the massed 
start of a Grand Prix race. To the Germans if there were any Germans at the 
bottom of the pass - it must have sounded discouragingly like a battalion of 
tanks coming down upon them. Thinking it over, I decided I wasn't the only 
windy soldier on the road to Kozani that night. 

I gave it a good hour. It took many hours to pass. The silence and the dark 
were complete and tangible, disturbed only by our own murmured comments 
and shadowy movements as we crunched down the road in pairs to find out 
whether we could see or hear anything. The rock and the night enclosed us so 
tightly that even these vague noises found an echo creating other men who 
halted when we halted, moved when we moved. 

Eventually I reckoned we had stayed long enough to satisfy the tactical 
requirements and our own self-respect. It was just on 1 a.m. I kept the gun 
pointing over the back as I told Skipper to start up. The starter whirred and 
stopped. Then it whirred on and on. There was no answering roar from the 
engine. Skipper emerged from his little hatch. 

"T'll have to have a shufti, sir. Sounds like a petrol stoppage. Soon have it 
tekai." 

Two minutes later his muffled voice came out of the innards of the engine: 
"No petrol in the carburetor. Either a feed blocked or the flipping pump's 
gone. Sid! Give that starter a push, will you?" 

The gunner leaned over to press the button. The starter turned obediently, 
but only Skipper's voice emerged. 

"We've had it, sir. The ruddy pump's U.S. Can't we get a spare 
somewhere?" 

I cursed every petrol pump manufacturer in the United Kingdom. But I got 
on the air to Bimbo who told me there were no spares available for anything. 
We were to evacuate and destroy the tank. I told him we would walk back 
Kozani, but for Heaven's sake to let B Squadron's road block know we were 
coming, so that they wouldn't shoot us up. We would ride back with them. 

Skipper was unbelieving. He just could not grasp that we were about to 
destroy his tank for want of a flipping petrol pump. Getting him away from 
his engine was like getting the skipper of a wrecked ship off the bridge. He 


would to do with our preparations for destruction; I think he was genuinely 
prepared to go up with it. We dragged him away, and I had to order him pretty 
sharply to stay back. We stuffed the camouflage netting into the turret, poured 
petrol all over it and rammed a couple of Mills bombs into the folds. I 
released both levers together, jumped down and ran for it. When the bangs 
came we stopped and turned. A ball of incandescent smoke shot out of the 
turret top; then the netting and the petrol caught in a great rush of flame which 
reached up, scorching the rock, consuming the darkness. High up above us the 
peaks flickered with light, and the other side of the ravine glared down into 
the pit. Instinctively we drew back from the heat and the of that satanic candle 
into a darkness which was now our friend. 

Skipper was muttering and cursing beside me as I held him firmly by one 
arm. I looked at him and as the erratic light played across his face, saw the 
tears sparkling. 

"Come on, Skipper. Let's get out of here before the ammo and the petrol 
tanks go up. We've got about a mile to walk." 

We trudge back to Kozani, leaving behind our own little inferno of noise 
and innocuous war. There was enough light in the sky now, from some 
invisible moon, to show us the road widening out into a central space 
surrounded by the masonry and balconies of Kozani. On our left the cliff-like 
sides of high shops and warehouses replaced the rock of the mountains. 

In the middle of the square we saw with enormous relief the massive 
shapes of the B Squadron cruisers. The troop commander called out: "That 
you, Bob? We're waiting for you. Jump on the back, and we can beat it. What 
a hell of a row that tank of yours made!" 

The four of us split into pairs and clambered on to the engine louvers. I 
yelled an O.K. to the commander, and we moved off quickly. A solitary 
shadow, in pyjamas and over coat, stood on the front verandah of what looked 
like an hotel and watched us go impassively. I wondered if he'd be standing 
there when the first panzers came into Kozani with the dawn. 

It was warm on top of the engine. Freed of all responsibility for the time 
being, I tucked a kit bag between my back and the turret and, lulled by the 
rumble and vibration beneath me, fell asleep. 


Chapter 11 


" LOOK OUT - we're going over!" 

The loud yell from Skipper jerked me out of sleep and into instant action. 
I had a quick impression of the keeling tank and threw myself straight off my 
back over the side of the engine feeling briefly the hot pain in my leg as I did 
so. The tank stopped dead in its tracks, leaning away from me. I found myself 
standing on the rim of the road, staring at the tank perched crazily on the edge 
of a steep slope. 

As I shouted up to the tank commander that he would have to reverse on 
to the road, the engine roared into life again and without a moment's hesitation 
the driver engaged bottom gear and urged the tank forward, the inside track 
locked, the other throwing up mud and stones in its desperate effort. 

There was a moment when the whole bulky contraption of armour 
machinery men and guns hung precariously on the slim point of the centre of 
gravity. At this critical moment the driver released his left stick, and the great 
mass heaved itself forward and up until the whirring tracks bit into the 
metalled surface and the duel was over. I looked at Skipper. 

"There's a chap who knows his tank," he said. 

I nodded. It was either a superb piece of driving or else the driver did not 
realise, as we had done, that if the top of the tank had leaned over another six 
inches he and everybody in it would have rolled down the mountainside into 
eternity. 

A warm trickle ran down the back of my leg. I looked down, remembering 
the quick pain. My battle-dress trousers were ripped open from backside to 
knee, and through the rend I could see the red gash where my flesh had been 
torn open along the whole length of the thigh. 

I borrowed a first-aid kit from the commander; and when the tank moved 
on with us again, Skipper did a few repairs. It looked much worse than it was, 
but remained a bit of a nuisance for some days. 

The night moved on noisily, interminably. Most of the time my back was 
pressing hard against the turret, making me very aware of the invisible 
descent. The ribbon of the road stretched away behind me, pale under a pale 
moon the second tank following as though drawn by unseen chains. 

Our driver, in search of gregarious comfort was in a hurry, and I thought 
we were going a little too fast for the many twists and turns. At one point we 
sloped abruptly down and then levelled out, and the steady crunching 
underneath gave way to a booming rumble. I saw the girders of a bridge going 
past and, way down below the ghost of a reflection where swift water moved. 


"That must be the Aliakmon,"” I shouted to Skipper. I guess we both 
relaxed inwardly at the thought that we would soon be with our friends. As we 
were in ignorance of the fact that the Aliakmon was designated a defensive 
position we were spared the dismay of discovering that it was no longer being 
defended in that locality. 

The drone of the engine went up au octave as the tank met the opposite 
slope, and I had to adjust my position to the altered angle of the turret. There 
was a perceptible change in the night, a quality of darkness vanishing. Soon 
daylight swept swiftly across the sky, revealing the chaos of mountain through 
which we had passed and which filled the near skyline in every direction. 

The light came over the peaks in a rush, and the tank commander yelled 
down at me: "We're there." In another minute or two we moved into a row of 
vehicles, each one under a tree and camouflaged. Familiar, black-bereted 
faces grinned around us. Pale smoke was rising from a number of fires as the 
crews strove feverishly to get a brew made before the planes came. Soon we 
were back with C Squadron, enjoying a mug of tea and the rapid interchange 
of gen and gossip. 

To my surprise, when I checked map positions, I discovered that we were 
not on the main road which ran through Servia along the western slopes of 
Olympus on to Larissa. We had turned off south-west on a secondary road 
which ran through Grevena and southwards from there to join the main 
Larissa-Jannina road near a town called Kalambaka. 

Naturally, I asked why, and was told that the main road was reserved for 
Australian forces covering the retreat through the Servia Pass. Their job was 
to keep the German forces out of Larissa until Greek and British troops from 
Western Macedonia had made their getaway. A similar rdéle had been allotted 
the New Zealanders on the eastern coastal belt. Our only worry was the road 
down which we had just come. That, and the air. 

Thad forgotten about the air. But not for long. A humming noise coming 
up to us from the valley where the Aliakmon ran translated itself into the days 
first aeroplane - another Storch, busy locating targets for the first assaults from 
the sky. 

It spotted our array of vehicles and men on the hillside, and banked low 
over us. It was only a few hundred feet up and I grabbed the nearest gun - it 
was a Bren gun - heaved the muzzle somewhere in the direction of the plane 
and pulled the trigger, steering the tracers as well as I could into the fabric 
body. There was a sharp crackle like an engine misfiring, and Harry and 
Dicky both yelled "You've got him." 

We waited for it to crash, but it went on crackling away, and it was only 
when we saw the troops further along diving for cover that we realised that 
the sound had been no engine misfire, but a machine-gun. I felt a little foolish. 

It was decided during the morning to make one composite squadron of the 
remaining 12 tanks in the battalion; they were placed under the A Squadron 
commander. I had come to an early decision that the way to see Greece was 


from a tank and not from the back of a truck. It was very much safer, for a 
start, and there was always the possibility of some sort of retaliation. I had no 
great difficulty in taking over the remaining tank in 12 Troop, and took my 
crew with me. They were just as pleased as I was. 

A little later in the morning the reconstituted 3rd Battalion of the Royal 
Tank Regiment headed for the south again in a long column of transport with 
the twelve armoured vehicles bringing up the rear. The Colonel rode in the 
squadron commander's tank. 

I deliberately engineered it so that I was the last tank in the convoy. First 
of all, I thought it would be a good idea to get as far away as possible from the 
thin-skinned transport; secondly I thought the further I was away from the 
Colonel and the senior officers the more fun we would have. Both decisions 
turned out to be correct and wise. 

Because of the earphones and the engine-noise, I kept the gunner outside 
on the back of the tank to give us warning of the approach of aircraft. We did 
not have long to wait. I felt the pat on my shoulder and looked round to see 
the pirouetting umbrella of protection over the covey of Stukas. I moved the 
tank under the canopy of trees and watched them. 

The eight dive-bombers came over as though they were following a 
reflection of the road in the sky. That blasted recce pilot, I thought, had done 
his stuff all right. They were still well in sight when the slow, tight formation 
broke and went into a droning circle like a flock of vultures sighting a helpless 
victim. The leader broke off into a hurtling dive, the plane shrieking and 
screaming in a passion of perpendicular frightfulness which made us wonder, 
what sort of hell of fear it could be directly underneath it. The bomb was 
clearly visible as it fell abruptly away, while the plane, as though relieved of a 
load of terror, swooped upwards and away. The first dive was still 
uncompleted when the second one started, and so on until all eight Stukas had 
gone through their terrifying performance. The detonations and the quick 
bursts of explosive followed each other in rapid succession, to be joined by a 
slower spiral of black smoke from a direct hit. 

It was always surprising how little damage they did. The Stuka was far 
more an instrument of fear and fright fulness than a weapon of physical 
destruction. Dive-bombers accomplished their role with grim effectiveness in 
Greece where they were virtually unopposed in the air or from the ground. 
When the Royal Air Force established their superiority later, in the desert, the 
clumsy Stukas were almost sitting ducks for the Hurricanes and Spitfires. 
They got what they richly deserved, and to us who had got away from Greece 
and remembered the screaming nightmares of those raids there was no finer 
sight in the world than the last dive of a Stuka - a dive from which there 
would be no pulling out. 

In Greece the Luftwaffe added a new device of fear by following up the 
Stukas with flights of Heinkels which, marauded, singly or in pairs, up and 
down the crowded roads, dropping bombs and machine-gunning anything that 


moved. After them the Messerschmitts, freed of their escort duties, would take 
time off to indulge in a little light-hearted destruction on their way back to 
base. 

From dawn to dusk there was never a period of more an half an hour when 
there was not an enemy plane overhead. It was the unrelenting pressure of 
noise and the threat of destruction in every hour which accentuated the 
psychological consequences of continuous retreat, and turned so many men 
into nervous wrecks who leapt from their driving seats and trucks at the first 
distant hum - often without stopping their vehicles - and ran from the roads ... 
not to stop running until the skies were clear and the explosions had ceased to 
echo in their minds. Then they would make their way slowly, fearfully, back 
and ride on for another few miles until the next raid, or threat of a raid, set 
them running again. 

It only happened to a small proportion of the retreating troops, but it 
happened often enough to make fear as infectious as measles. I had never seen 
so many men so unashamedly afraid as I saw on the bomb-torn roads of 
Greece; and I have not, thank God, ever seen it like that again. 


We ambled slowly along in the wake of the convoy, seeing the craters and 
the one smouldering lorry. We crossed another high pass, and dropped down 
in the late afternoon to a valley carved by a gentle river alongside which the 
road ran. Green rolling hills on either side led up to the encircling ranges; 
vineyards and olive groves dotted the slopes and the stream ran, silver and 
chuckling over its pebbled bed. 

Ahead we could see the roofs and white-walled buildings of Grevena and 
the steeple of its church. We came over a rise, and the tank seemed to stop of 
its own volition as the full horror of the scene burst upon us. 

In the narrow defile which lay in front of us a Greek supply convoy, 
without space or opportunity for evasion or concealment, had been caught by 
the Stukas. The Greek convoys were nothing like the highly-organised 
echelons to which we had become used. Shortage of vehicles and fuel, limited 
trucks for the railways, the state of the road and the rugged nature of the 
terrain ... all imposed their restrictions on the supply system for the distant 
front in Albania. Most of their war requirements went up in long columns of 
pack animals and ox-wagons. Not the great wagons familiar to South Africa, 
or the covered wagons of America's westward migration, but lighter, handier 
vehicles loaded to the capacity of two oxen. 

As we looked down on the bottle-neck of Grevena it was clear that a 
returning wagon-train of "empties" had been passing a column with a full load 
going up. No doubt, on such occasions the halt would be lengthened by the 
exchange of news from the front and rear areas, by the greetings of old friends 
and relations. While the drivers joked and gossiped the oxen had swung off 
the road in pairs to nibble at the tufted grass. 

That was how the Stukas had found them. The men could have run for it, 


down the slope to the river bed. For the beasts there was no escape; only the 
incomprehension of a twitching ear to catch the new sound and the sudden 
shouting and movement among their human companions. 

Sitting on top of my turret, my eyes and imagination could not 
immediately encompass the meaning of the apalling scene which lay before 
us. Only my nose told me what it really meant as a dreadful smell from rotting 
bloated flesh drifted gently down the valley. 

Tying a handkerchief around the lower part of my face to keep out the 
stench and the taste that went with it, I ordered the driver to advance. Not a 
single wagon had been left intact by that downpour of destruction. A narrow 
lane had been made through the débris and corpses by the preceding column, 
and as we moved at funereal pace down this avenue of horror it was like a ride 
through the valley of the shadow. 

Overturned and splintered carts were inextricably mixed up with 
overturned and splintered oxen, the mangled woodwork mingling with the 
mangled flesh in an ecstasy of annihilation. Grotesque, swollen bodies lay on 
their backs with heads an impossible angles and legs stuck stiffly into the air 
like the derricks of a shattered ship. 

But it was not the dead, it was the living that aroused the greatest emotion 
... that filled our eyes with tears while our stomachs heaved with revulsion. 

There were probably more than 200 oxen in those two columns, and of 
that number about a score had survived the holocaust. Now they stood there 
patiently, with the resignation of complete unimagination, but filled with a 
bewildered loneliness that was plain in their eyes. They were waiting for the 
man who would come inevitably, as he always did, with his familiar pattern of 
sounds to be stir the well-known, unrecognisable shape alongside to whom 
they were still yoked in death as they had been in life. 

There was not a sign of a human being anywhere. Grevena, too, was 
deserted. The bombers had passed that way, leaving their cratered imprints in 
the long-peaceful earth. I stopped the tank and went up to the church. There I 
found a priest, or the priest found me looking for him. He knew enough 
English to tell me that the aeroplanes had come twice to his town. The 
inhabitants would not stay in their homes during the day, and had gone up into 
the hills. 

"But what about the oxen?" 

"Ah, yes. Something will be done. It is not our property. It is for the 
army." 

"When? This evening?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "The animals belong to the army." 

"Then we will go and let them loose. They cannot stay like that." 

We turned the tank round and went back. The crew were all in favour, 
with that quick sympathy for dumb animals which is shared by all their race. 
It was a nauseous task, but we hacked and tore the yokes free. The pitiful 
beasts, still patient and good-tempered under our rough handling, ambled 


slowly down to the stream as they were freed and drank deeply and lazily. 
They came out and started to graze contentedly off the yellow grass. We 
envied them. 

In the village we encountered some Greek army officers, who assured us 
there were still considerable numbers of their forces in the north-west and that 
these would be falling back during the night and the next day. I doubted this - 
not that there were Greek troops behind us but that they would be able to fall 
back southwards along the road we bad travelled. I gathered that the enemy 
had not yet crossed the Aliakmon. 

In the circumstances I thought it would be both safe and desirable to spend 
the night where we were, and get some sleep. Skipper, especially, would have 
to have some rest if we were to get anywhere in the days of fight which 
stretched before us down the long peninsula. I sent a reassuring message on to 
the Colonel informing him o our plans, and got the adjutant's 
acknowledgment. 

We moved a few hundred yards south of the town an pulled into a small 
grove of pines. Trees were few and far between in that rocky land, and it was 
just as well to make the most of them. 

There was a brew, of course; then, with one man on guard for a two-hour 
spell, the rest of us went to sleep. It was hardly a sound night's rest. Ears were 
attuned to the first noise of gunfire which, if the Greek officers were to be 
believed, would surely be the prelude of the enemy's arrival. During the night 
many men and vehicles went past but they left us undisturbed even if they saw 
us. I hoped they were all Greek, but was too darn tired to care. 

As soon as the silhouettes of the mountains appear against the east we got 
ready to move. We risked another little fire and another brew. There are times 
when nothing not even sweet life, is sweeter than a cup of cha or an hour's 
sleep. It is useful to have had one or two experiences of that variant of a sense 
of proportion. 

We moved off into the growing light and that other herald of the coming 
day, the swelling murmur of the of the first planes. As I had expected, they 
took no notice of a solitary tank when their eyes were full of the jammed 
roads the slow-moving unprotected echelons of trucks and lorries. It was only 
the gay cavaliers in the Messerschmitts and Heinkels that we had to watch. 
The whine of the dive-bombers' plunges came back to us on the sound waves 
of explosions. And the tall, black columns rose above the dawn skyline. 

The road ahead was quite deserted, and I joked with my companions about 
the possibility of being behind the German army. All the same, I was a bit 
worried about those noises in the night - worried enough, anyway, to get in 
touch with battalion headquarters to find out their position. They were a mile 
or two south of the next river, a tributary of the Aliakmon called the 
Venetikos. 

I could see from my map that it was pretty close, but I was not prepared 
for its sudden appearance almost under our tracks. The road ran just under a 


long, level crest. We turned a sharp bend and the driver involuntarily pulled 
his stick hard back as he found himself peering over what appeared to be a 
precipice. 

The land fell abruptly away beneath him into a deep gorge carved out of 
the rock and soil by the Venetikos, which swirled and writhed in a mud-filled 
torrent a thousand feet below us. With a following wind I could have spat into 
it. 

Between tank and river the contracted Z of the road was gouged out of the 
escarpment, ending in what from this elevation looked like the exclamation 
mark of a bridge - the full stop being supplied by a solitary tree at the opposite 
end. 

Troops were moving about on the far bank, and on the slopes rising 
behind - which, unlike the barren descent before me, was covered with stunted 
trees and scrub. The battle-dresses and tin hats of British soldiery were clearly 
visible, and I recognised the tribute in the universal tin hat to the continuity 
and suddenness of the air attacks. 

We edged down to the river through three sharp hairpin bends, and then 
rumbled and groaned over the bridge as the protesting timber took the weight. 
Once or twice the tracks scraped the sides of the structure with a harsh, 
splintering noise which made me think we would be dropped into that 
unpleasant flood at any moment. It did not seem a very stable bridge, with 
thick, loose planks laid over great beams and trestles resting on a trio of 
stonework foundations which forged upstream into the chocolate-coloured 
current like three snub-nosed barges. 

On the other side Major Warren was waiting for me, and nearby I could 
see the cavernous box of the LAD lorry and our R.A.0.C. officer, Captain 
Plews. I was most touched by this solicitude for my welfare until I discovered 
what it was all about. 

"The crossing is to be defended, Bob," Bimbo told me, "so that the Greek 
forces can come in from the mountains on this side of the Aliakmon while the 
Jerries are fixing up the bridge. Infantry are digging in on this slope and there 
is a troop of Bofors on the crest behind. The C.O. wants you to form a road- 
block with your tank. I'm very sorry...." 

"That's O.K., sir. I'll just have a look round for a suitable spot. Bit exposed 
here to anything on top over there." 

I was far from happy. If my job was to prevent enemy tanks from crossing 
the bridge, it was essential to find a place from which I could shoot at them 
before they saw me. My only hope of stopping them was to induce them to 
come down the road to the bridge and then block the passage by knocking out 
as many of their tanks as possible before we got knocked out ourselves. It was 
a pretty messy situation, but I had got myself into it and had to make the best 
of it. I couldn't say I wouldn't do it, so there was not much point in thinking 
about an alternative suggestion. 

While I was making my quick assessment a Storch came wheeling 


leisurely down the gorge. The Bofors boys opened up on it, and it whirled 
away in a state of great agitation. At least it knew now that the crossing was 
probably well defended. It also knew where the ac-ac battery was. 

About 100 yards downstream there was a clump of low trees. The tank 
could be effectively concealed there; and, if this thing had to be done, I 
reckoned it could be done as effectively from there as anywhere else. 

Telling Bimbo what I proposed to do, I got into the turret and steered 
Skipper off the road towards the trees. We had to cross a shallow ditch and a 
low mound of soft eartb. The little manceuvre proved too much for the jaded 
tracks. There was a sharp bang, and the clash of metal on metal. The tank 
slewed to a stop, and Skipper's woe begone face appeared. 

"We've had it, sir. That was the near-side track." 

"You are telling me." I couldn't think of anything else to say which wasn't 
vulgar. Then I saw Plews, and called him over. "Anything you can do, 
Plewsie?' 

He shook his head glumly. "I've got just about everything in there,’ he 
said, jerking his head towards his cavernous lorry, "except anything to repair a 
tank. Track pins. All I want is one sixpenny track pin." 

I did some rapid thinking. "Can your winch pull the tank under that tree?" 

He studied the possibilities briefly. 

"Sure," he said. He was a rather taciturn man. 

The tree was the lone one at the end of the bridge. There was not much of 
it, but it was well foliaged and it was just in the right position for what I had 
in mind. The R.A.O.C. boys moved the lorry into position and attached the 
winch cable to the front of our tank. It was quite an operation, but after half an 
hour of intricate manoeuvring they had the tank exactly where I wanted it. 

"You don't have to do this, you know, Bob," Bimbo said, when we had 
finished. "Nobody expects you to fight a tank action with only one track." 

"Look at it the other way,” I told him. "If we're supposed to be a road 
block, I should say we'll be a much better one if we can't move. I dare say 
there'll be some temptation to do that fast when Jerry gets here. I've got quite 
a good plan. But what about the bridge? Shouldn't somebody blow it up?" 

"I was coming to that. Here are three matches. As you see, a special kind 
of match - they're for lighting the fuse to blow the bridge, but you can't do it 
without the permission of the Greek officer commanding. He's around here 
somewhere a rather plump colonel. I saw him earlier this morning and put him 
in the picture. There's still a number of Greek troops to come over. When 
they're all over, probably tonight, he'll give you the word and you can light the 
fuse. If the Jerries get here at the same time as the Greeks, use your own 
judgment." 

He handed me the matches. They were like those things you get for Guy 
Fawkes which burn bright purple or green and you can't blow out. They 
would, apparently, ignite by rubbing on the seat of my trousers. I regarded 
them with some disfavour, contemplating the moment when it would be 


necessary to strike them. 

The whole episode was beginning to take on an aspect of fatal inevitability 
- with the emphasis on fatal. It had something of the unreality of a Saturday 
morning film serial. I saw myself kneeling under the bridge, surrounded by 
gaunt timbers, the torrent swirling evilly way down. Close-up on the potent 
fragility of the fuse-end and the hand holding the flaring match - steady as a 
rock. Then the splutter and hiss as a background noise to a shot of the first 
German panzer crawling on to the bridge. The dramatic voice saying: "Don't 
miss the next exciting instalment of this thrilling drama ... " 

The reality of Bimbo's voice was saying "Well, I think that's all. I'll be 
getting back. The C.O.'s addressing the battalion in about half an hour. Telling 
us the worst, I expect. Goodbye, and good luck." 

He held out his hand - which I thought was overdoing it a bit - and I shook 
it bravely. 

"Hang on a bit, sir. What about Skipper West? I certainly won't be needing 
him now. He can go back with you." 

But Skipper refused to go, and I did not press him. We handed over most 
of our personal belongings to the LAD chaps, and I gave half a dozen rolls of 
film to one of the N.C.O.'s. 

"T'll collect them in Athens," I told him. "If I don't, get them developed in 
Cairo." 

I kept the camera, and just before Bimbo left I took a picture of the tank 
and the bridge just as Plews, I am glad to say, walked across the foreground. It 
is reproduced on another page. It was the only picture of any interest I got out 
of Greece. The rest disappeared with the man I had given them to. 

The big lorry lurched away up the road, turned a corner and was lost in the 
trees. I watched it until it was out of sight. It was like watching a ship leaving 
port, doing something irrevocable with your life. 

Quite seriously, I did not believe we would ever get out of there alive; not 
in one piece, anyway. It was a depressing thought, but it was overshadowed 
by a curious and not unpleasant feeling of excitement. We were committed 
now to an act of intended heroism, with a touch of martyrdom about it. The 
fact that it had to be done by somebody, combined with the circumstances of 
our doing it, made it seem very much worthwhile. We did not discuss it 
among ourselves, but it was with us all the time and I could sense the shared 
feeling in the crew. 

Thad a clear picture of the probable course of events. The Germans would 
arrive on the edge of the escarpment and would spend a good deal of time 
studying the bridge and the opposite slopes. They would expect it to be 
defended, especially as the bridge would have been blown up. They would 
appreciate that the only way across the river lay in repairing the bridge. So 
they would have to send their engineers down first, protected by tanks. Their 
mortars would be along the crest so that they could engage anything on the 
opposite bank. They would have all the air support they needed, but I knew I 


was much too close to the vital bridge to be a target for bombers. 

Whichever way I looked at it, I felt pretty sure the panzers would come 
down first. There might be some motorcyclists, but those would cause us no 
concern. 

Directly opposite our tank there was a low, stone-built hut on the corner of 
one of the sharp, hairpin bends. From that point back, along the top arm of the 
Z, there was no way off the road for vehicles. I estimated the enemy would 
come down the road to the bridge with at least two troops of four tanks each. 
They would be in a close column. When the first panzer slowed down to 
negotiate the apex of the bend, it would bring the whole column to a halt. That 
would be the moment. 

At 200 yards the gunner could not miss. Each tank would be broadside on, 
exposing the broadest and weakest part of its armour. Without expecting 
miracles, we could pick off half a dozen while they lay there unable to move 
and, I anticipated hopefully, in such a state of panic they would not know 
what the hell had hit them. 

I explained the plan briefly to the crew. They seemed suitably impressed, 
and we climbed in the tank to try things out. The gunner found he could cover 
about 150 yards of the sloping road before the gun reached its limit of 
elevation. It was just about enough. 

The success of the whole plan depended on one thing: our tank had to 
remain invisible until the last moment. That was our first task. We collected 
branches of foliage off similar trees to the one we were under, and placed 
them judiciously over the armour plating. It was easy enough to conceal the 
whole tank from view, but we had to be careful not to make it look like a 
camouflaged tank. We walked back across the bridge to study the effect. It 
looked pretty satisfactory, and the higher we went the pleased with ourselves 
but still unwilling to talk about a future. 

There were still a number of things to do. One of them was to keep on 
doing things so that we didn't have time to think. Lying on the ground near the 
tank were a number of lengths of timber about 6 feet long by 8 inches by 6 
inches. They were left-overs from the construction of the bridge, and I 
planned to turn them into a wooden fort around the front of the tank. 

We set to work, struggling willingly with the hefty blocks, erecting a 
barricade of beams two deep between the tank and the opposite bank. We 
raised it six inches at a time until the gunner, sitting at his telescopic sight, 
could just see over the top. The remaining lengths of timber we laid directly 
on the front armour-plating. It was comforting to know, as a result, that any 
shell aimed at us would have to pass through two feet of tough wood before it 
hit the tank. That, as Skipper said, should reduce the velocity a bit. 

By the time we had finished the afternoon was well advanced. I told the 
crew to find some empty tins and drain off the petrol; I had a horror of fire in 
the turret. While they were occupied with this I went off in search of the 
Greek colonel. 


All the morning, small packets of Greek infantry and supply personnel 
with their horses and mules had been coming down the escarpment and across 
the bridge; but the main body had not arrived, and I wanted to find out where 
they were. The Luftwaffe shuttle-service was operating its regular overhead 
schedule, obviously with orders to leave the bridge intact. Their command had 
the distinct advantage of knowing exactly where all the allied forces were, 
whereas our staff could have had very little information about enemy 
dispositions. Certainly, down at our level we hadn't the faintest idea where 
Jerry was, except that be might come over the rim of the crest at any moment. 

But if the Germans wanted the bridge intact, the ceaseless passage of the 
bombers down the airways had driven most of the semi-permanent residents 
in my district into the ditches or under the trees. It was under the trees that I 
found the Greek colonel and a few members of his staff. 

He was a fat and pleasant man, cleaned and polished and with a neatly- 
trimmed black moustache. He looked as though he had just stepped out of an 
expensive barber shop - powder, the lot. The few words of each other's 
language we possessed was enough to carry on a reasonably intelligent 
conversation, but not enough to discover whether we bad any common 
interests beyond the exigencies of the afternoon. 

I showed him the three matches. He understood perfectly what they were 
for, and the subtle relationship it established between us and our authority at 
the bridge. I asked him about the rest of his troops, and he astonished me by 
saying that the bridge must not be blown before the next morning; that the 
main body would not be across until then. 

This was complicating the issue a good deal. The thought of another 
night's nerve-racking vigil was too depressing to contemplate. I did not want 
to be responsible for cutting off a couple of thousand of our allies; at the same 
time I did not want the Germans to arrive at the undamaged bridge at the same 
time as the Greeks. I decided to go and see the O.C. of our own infantry 
scattered around the hillside to see if I could persuade him to put an outpost 
on top of the escarpment across the river. In the circumstances it was a tactical 
necessity. 

Scanning the surrounding trees for any congregation of British uniforms, 
my attention was diverted by a very odd looking party coming over the 
bridge. Two uniformed figures were being pushed, carried and pulled by two 
groups of Greek soldiers. The uniforms looked exactly like Greek officers' 
tunics to me, and I wondered what they had done. Then I saw that both the 
captives were foaming at the mouth and muttering incoherently and 
sometimes shouting loudly. 

I looked at the colonel in amazement. 

"Bulgarian. Parachute. How you say? Fifth column." He nodded as though 
Bulgarian spies were brought in every few minutes. I pointed to my own 
mouth and then to theirs. 

"Dope " he said, and acknowledged the salutes of the passing soldiers. He 


turned and said something to one of his officers who followed the strange 
group into the trees. A minute later two sharp reports echoed briefly through 
the woods. I looked at the colonel quickly. He shrugged his shoulders, spread 
his hands in the ancient, all-encompassing gesture, and turned away. 

Another Storch came over and was again pursued in effectively by the 
Bofors. I wished I could see just one German plane shot down. I walked 
slowly to my crew and told them of the interview with the colonel. They took 
the news and the prospect unemotionally, but I could see that a lot of the 
sparkle had gone out of them, as it had from me. That how-can-man-die- 
better-than-facing-fearful-odds stuff is all very well, but not when it 
deteriorates into a chore. The feeling of high adventure of the morning, the 
glimpse of martyrdom, had gone. 

Our morale sank with the declining day and the contemplation of another 
long night of uncertainty and fear which must weaken whatever resolve we 
individually had to meet the certainty of our end. 

My own special problem was that at some time during the night or the 
early morning, there would come a time when I would want to blow the 
bridge and the Greek colonel would try to stop me. It was not a personal issue. 
I had to measure the future of all the Greek soldiers who had not yet crossed 
the river against the security of the whole strategic defensive plan and the 
lives of many thou sand of Australians and New Zealanders at grips with the 
enemy in the north-east who would risk being cut off. The colonel, of course, 
outranked me by miles. But I had the matches. 

With the sun dipping into the V of the Venetikos gorge and no sign of the 
Greek troops, I told the crew to make some tea. As they scouted around for 
some dry kindling, a truck pulled up alongside the tank. I recognised the 
driver as a C Squadron N.C.O. 

"The major's orders, sir. You and your crew are to re port back 
immediately to battalion headquarters. I've come to fetch you." 

The message brought an enormous relief; I yelled to the others excitedly, 
calling them in. We all shared in the feeling of reprieve, and collected our 
haversacks and utensils happily. We were content to leave the tank as it was. 
We had no doubt that even without us it would probably hold up the enemy at 
the bridge for hours. 

"My God," I said suddenly, "the matches." 

Fumbling in my breast-pocket, I ran over to the Greek colonel and told 
him that we had been ordered to rejoin our regiment. I shook hands with him 
and with the free hand, offered him the matches. He took them with a little 
smile and a bow. Somehow it seemed that I was handing him my sword. 


Chapter 12 


THERE was a startling change in the atmosphere when we rejoined our 
squadron that evening. It was like coming back to a doomed battalion. 

During the day, while I was being so peacefully heroic down at the bridge, 
the battalion area had been subjected to repeated dive-bombing attacks which, 
without doing a great deal of damage to men or vehicles, had got everybody 
into a state of bad temper or jitters. Up to now, our tank crew had not once 
been attacked from the air, and I made up my mind then and there that I 
would not go back in the wheeled transport as long as there was a tank 
running. 

But the bombing was not the principal reason for the overall air of 
depression and nervousness. Wild rumours were hurtling round the battalion. 
Harry Maegraith gave me the gist of them: 

"According to the latest gen we've absolutely had it. It is a case of every 
man for himself now. We're to make for Volos and other places on the coast. 
We may get picked up by destroyers and other navy ships, or we may get 
away in small boats and caiques. If we do we're to make for Crete. If we don't, 
we'll be put in the bag. And the Colonel says we are to remember that we're 
still soldiers.....British soldiers." 

"Blow that for a story," I told him. "I've been a rear guard or a road-block 
for two days and two nights, and I haven't seen or heard a German since 
Amyntaeon. What the devil are we running away from?" 

"Just you wait until you've seen a few Stukas pointing straight at you 
screaming their guts out. You won't be so blinking eager then." 

It seemed a fair criticism. 

The battalion was under orders to move as soon as it was dark. I couldn't 
find the C.O., so I called on the A Squadron commander to ask him if I could 
ride in one of his tanks. He said I could take one over, but I would not be able 
to change the crew. This I agreed to, though I was very reluctant to leave my 
own crewmen. In the past few weeks, and especially in the last few days, we 
had grown into a close-knit unit, almost like a family. In the evening, as the 
land darkened, I said goodbye to them with real regret. We did not share the 
pervading impression that everything would dissolve overnight. 

"See you in Athens,” they called to me as the line of 3-tonners, trucks and 
staff cars moved off into the night. But I wondered whether they would. 

The remaining 11 tanks stayed behind on the ridge with the now familiar 
instructions to hold up the Germans while the Greek forces withdrew. The 
Colonel stayed with the tanks, and he kept Captain Plews and the LAD gang 


behind to help keep them going. 

I was still bewildered at the sudden and rapid deterioration of the whole 
situation, which had put us all in such jeopardy that we had to make a dash for 
the coast in the hope of catching a passing ship. 

It was many years later that I discovered the strategic reason for a hasty 
retreat, if not for such desperate flight. From the moment the Germans crossed 
the frontiers, General Wilson had received disturbing reports of dissent and 
defeatism in the Greek army, and as early as April 13 - the day the Germans 
arrived at Amyntaeon - he had discussed with General Blamey the retreat 
from the prepared position on the Aliakmon and a withdrawal to 
Thermopylae. Orders to this effect had been issued on the 14th; and, as is the 
way with most stories, they had been embellished and enlarged upon in the 
retelling until by the time they had reached our ears it was a case of "every 
man for himself." 

On the following day Wilson and Papagos, the Greek C-in-C, had met, 
and the latter suggested that the British should withdraw all their forces from 
Greece to save the country from devastation. An examination of the problem 
of evacuation and withdrawal had been begun in London and Cairo some time 
before. It involved the holding of the Thermopylae Pass while the bulk of the 
forces extricated themselves and went south to the ports and beaches. 

As a matter of fact, on our ridge above the Venetikos where we were 
completely in ignorance of the general situation, we were faced with exactly 
the same problem on a rather smaller scale as the General Staff. It was simply: 
what the devil do we do now, and how do we get out of here? 

I had my own plan. It was based entirely on our latest instruction: every 
man for himself. 

With plenty of men available for guard duty, I slept soundly through the 
night. By the next morning our rear guard duties were over, the Greek 
division having passed through in the night. The line of tanks, with the 
Colonel and the A Squadron commander leading, set off down the road to the 
south. 

Once again I held back. Plews and I[ had a little talk, a result of which his 
LAD lorry went on after the tank column while he and a fitter rode on the 
back of my cruiser. We were both satisfied with the arrangement. I felt more 
confident of keeping the tank a runner, and he felt he was in his proper place 
at the tail of the convoy with out being compelled to ride in his vulnerable 
vehicle. 

Thus we rode off into a future which reached only as far as our 
imagination cared to take it. As far as I was concerned it went only to the next 
town of Kalambaka. Beyond that I was careful not to think. 

As I had expected, the air raids went over our heads, the road was 
increasingly littered with the evidence their passing and the pockmarks of 
their trade. All the morning it rained heavily, and every few miles we found 
one of our cruisers abandoned - a victim not of the Luftwaffe, but of mud 


worn-out tracks and lack of spares. The tanks had broken down as they 
travelled, blocking the road and making it extremely difficult, in places, to get 
past. I noticed, too, that the idea of destroying them by burning had been 
given up, and could not help thinking they were just as effective weapons in 
the circumstances of their death as in the dubious vigour of their life. They 
should all have been pensioned off before the war began. A rough check on 
the number of derelict tanks we passed that day reduced the total strength of 
the 3rd Battalion, Royal Tank Regiment, to three or four, including ours. 

At noon we overhauled a slow-moving cruiser whose markings showed us 
that it belonged to the battalion HQ troop. We saw this with some dismay, as 
if we formed a twosome which seemed likely we would once again be under 
orders. And we all very much preferred the existing freedom of movement. 

These feelings were not alleviated by recognising the head and shoulders 
of Basil Carey, the 2nd-in-command. I need not have worried. 

Carey, a regular, was one of the most efficient soldiers I have ever met - 
too efficient, perhaps, to be over-popular with his colleagues. But that was not 
his fault. He expected the same high standards in those about him, and I do 
not think he was very happy in his work at the time. 

He had lost an eye as a result of an accident with a lemonade bottle in his 
youth. This apparent disaster had not interfered with his career or his ability, 
and he turned it to good account a couple of years after his capture in Greece, 
when he was released from a P.O.W. camp in Germany under an exchange of 
prisoners scheme involving those who were considered unfit for further 
military service 

I didn't bother to find out what he was doing back there, but I suspected 
that he was enjoying his detachment as much as I was. His tank had some 
minor mechanical trouble which Plews was able to put right, and we trundled 
along together. 

As the land fell away towards the Pinios River my map showed me we 
would reach within the hour, the nature of the terrain changed considerably, 
and we through long stretches of tree- and scrub-covered slopes. 

It was while we were in one of these patches that a Heinkel III passed low 
overhead, following the twists the road. It was heading north, meriting only a 
casual glance at its yellow-nose and black crosses. Suddenly I heard a wild 
yell. Jerking round in the turret I saw everybody hurling themselves off the 
back of the tank into rocks and undergrowth. 

At the same time I got a swift impression of the Heinkel bearing 
monstrously down on us. The crafty sod in the pilot's seat had banked 
invisibly behind the corner of a headland, and was now roaring towards us flat 
out with his machine-guns spitting. 

The air was filled with that venomous zipping sound which near bullets 
make, and I ducked rapidly behind the armour-plating of the turret as it began 
to rattle like dried peas in a can. I reached quickly for the Bren gun. 

When I had seen the Heinkel bearing down on the tank I had realised, at 


the same time as I had taken my instinctive evasion action, that after a certain 
point of time and distance the stream of lead would converge beyond me, and 
that for a second or two I would be in a quiet zone, like the centre of a 
typhoon. 

I judged the moment by noise - my head still being well down - and at the 
chosen moment emerged, Bren first, to see the Heinkel filling the whole sky 
about 40 yards from the tank and not more than 30 feet above the road. I 
pulled the trigger, lifting the barrel with the plane as the tracers banged into 
the dark fuselage. As it passed above me, so close that I thought it would hit 
the muzzle of the gun, the whole underside of the aircraft seemed to sparkle 
with orange lights as the tracers disappeared into it. It was not possible for one 
bullet to miss. 

I closed my eyes against the onrush of wind that beat down on me, and 
when I looked again the plane was making a wide turn and coming down ina 
long, flat glide as though it was going to land. It disappeared below the level 
of the trees and we did not see it again, though I waited hopefully for the tell- 
tale column of smoke. 

Basil Carey was first on to the back of the tank, taking a compass bearing 
of the spot where the plane had vanished. Then he took hold of the 
microphone, got the adjutant on the air, and gave him the map reference 
figures a shot-down Henikel III. The message, he reckoned, would be passed 
on to brigade and from brigade to other formations one of whom would pick 
up the German crew if they had survived the forced landing. It was the 
efficient thing to do, and I marvelled at him. I was quite sure myself that none 
of those things would happen. 

He pushed on ahead of us after this, impelled by his sense of duty to get 
back where he belonged, with the C.O. He, too, rolled southward out of my 
story. 

In the afternoon we came uneventfully to the junction of the main road 
from Larissa to Janinna. We were expecting the road. but we were not 
expecting what we saw on it. 

It was lined with groups of Greek soldiers, walking in single file, heads 
and shoulders bowed, weary, disconsolate. They were walking away from 
their war against the Italians, up in the mountains 60 miles away. 

We waited and watched at the T junction. As they reached and passed us 
each of them took his rifle off his shoulder and hurled it into the nearest ditch. 
It was much more than a gesture of surrender. It combined disgust and dismay 
and despair in an act of complete and final renunciation. 

The two roads came out of the mountains like a river and its tributary, 
tumbling down the gorges of the Pindus range to this confluence at the apex of 
the plain of Thessaly. Coming out of the days of continuous peaks and 
silhouettes, the eye had to adjust itself to this sudden spaciousness in the same 
way as it would adjust itself to light after prolonged darkness. Indeed I 
thought I was seeing things when, following the road eastwards along our 


intended route I beheld what looked like a grove of gigantic, petrified trees - 
pillars of rock fit to support the vaults of heaven, or, perhaps, the careless left- 
overs of a game of skittles played by the gods down from Olympus. 

As we drew nearer this remarkable rock formation I was astonished to see 
that each massive pillar had a building squatting on its top, and sometimes 
overhanging the perpendicular sides. Telling the driver to halt I waited for a 
group of soldiers to catch up with us. They were scattered along the whole 
length of the road in both directions a disconsolate army, slack, sad and surly; 
their discipline and dedication gone with their rifles into the ditch along with 
the magnificent inspiration that sustained them against Mussolini's greatly 
superior numbers and equipment. 

I rehearsed my little remembered phrase, which was as near as I could get 
to what I wanted to ask: "Tell me, what is the name of this mountain?", and 
stopped the first Greek to reach us. I assisted my limited definition by pointing 
to the startling monoliths. He looked at me in a funny sort of way, as though it 
was a funny sort of question to be asking at a time like that. Then he gave a 
little shrug, said "Meteoron," and trudged on. 

It meant nothing to me, and I watched the weary group go past, pursuing 
grimly and determinedly the new thought of home with a fire, a meal, a bed, a 
woman. I felt infinitely sorry for them, and could not rid myself of the feeling 
that we were in part to blame for their demoralisation. 

Our attention was now centred on Kalambaka, to which we were 
introduced by a roadside cluster of regimental and divisonal signs which, 
somehow, made this exotic landscape look for a moment or two like Salisbury 
Plain. 

The one we followed with some alacrity was the pointer which had printed 
on it the appetising letters NAFFI STORES. It led us through the little town to 
a cross-roads where we found, of all things, a British military policeman and a 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

"You're just in time," the QMS said. "We're leaving on the next bus." He 
indicated a jeep standing on the corner. "Go up there and help yourselves. I 
can't take it with me. Any more of your lot to come?" 

We told him that as far as we knew there were no British troops on the 
road behind us. 

"Well then, when you've had as much as you want let the locals in. Better 
them than Jerry. This way." 

We got down from the tank and followed him up to a big marquee. The 
troops ahead of us had helped themselves liberally and all the luxury items 
had gone, but there were still large stocks of tinned foods of all descriptions. 
We filled our arms with cans of pineapples, peaches and pears, tins of milk, 
breakfast cereals; and stuffed our pockets with bars of chocolate and packets 
of sweets. By he time we had got everything aboard the tank could have done 
service as a mobile tuck shop. 

"Sure that's all you want?" the QMS asked us when we finished our 


foraging. "Well, I'll get word to the mayor to bring the citizens along. Reckon 
they'll need all the food they can lay their hands on pretty soon. Funny thing 
about them Greek soldiers, though, isn't it?" 

I didn't quite know what he meant, and told him so. 

"Why, haven't you heard? When they were told the game was up and the 
Jerries were coming in behind them, they didn't like the idea of surrendering 
to the Italians, so their General got them all together and told them all to take 
ten days' leave ... the whole army!" 

It was wonderful and unbelievable. The quartermaster swore that was 
what a Greek officer had told him that morning. It certainly explained the 
curious behavior of the troops, and the way they were melting away from their 
front-line. I hoped it was true. 

The QMS summoned a youth standing down on the main road and said 
something to him. The boy sped off as fast as he could go. We said our 
goodbyes, and he climbed into the jeep alongside the MP; they roared off in 
great style with a pile of cartons and cans tucked in the space behind them and 
what looked suspiciously like a crate of whisky. 

We were not long in following them down the road. Trikkala, an 
important town, was little more than a dozen miles away along one of the very 
few straight and level roads in Greece. There was about an hour's light left in 
the sky, which was just enough, as I planned to stop short of town in time to 
enjoy a fire and a slap-up supper. I had the idea that all towns were places to 
be avoided on that bomb-run. 

When we saw the first buildings and trees of Trikkala we halted on the 
bank of a broad river which still had some of the impetus of its descent from 
the mountains. As usual whenever the tank engine was switched off, the air 
was filled with the variable murmur of aircraft. At this time of day we had no 
fear of them. They were all following the line of the road back to their bases, 
mission accomplished, empty of bombs. 

It was a fine supper. Not a great deal was left for morrow. Eat, drink and 
be merry; for tomorrow you die 

The next two days of our south-found flight were identical: in incident, in 
circumstance, in atmosphere, even in physical conditions and surroundings. 
The night that connected them has vanished from my memory. 

They began at Trikkala where, in the earliest moment of morning, we 
moved into the deserted town. There was a small decision to be made before 
we went any further. The road split in two, the northern branch going on 
Larissa and the port of Volos, the other running south along the edge of the 
plain until it hit the main north-south artery halfway between Larissa and 
Lamia. I had take into consideration the last instructions we had had - make 
for Volos, where the Navy would be waiting. 

It must be remembered that at that stage we had no knowledge whatever 
of the tactical situation. We had seen no other British troops, except Carey's 
crew, since leaving the Venetikos. We did not know the dispositions of the 


Australian and New Zealand forces in the east, nor the relative position of the 
enemy. All that we could be sure of was that somewhere on the road behind 
us there German army. 

In choosing the southern road I was instinctively keeping as far from the 
enemy as possible, but my decision was based, thoughtfully enough, on the 
probability that all roads to and from Larissa would be blocked with traffic - 
coming or going - and I could not admit the critical necessity of making a 
dash for Volos. 

Our immediate problem was to find a bridge strong enough to bear the 
weight of the tank over the Pinios which in this part of its course was a broad 
river flanked by neat rows of plane trees under which the unattended tables 
stood lonely and inviting. As we rattled past the sad heaps of rubble that had 
been buildings and homes the previous morning, I spotted the groups of 
vehicles moving away from the river on the southern side. Soon we had joined 
a stream of traffic coming from the direction of Larissa. They were Australian 
and New Zealand troops from a defensive position which they had been 
occupying west of Larissa. From them I got the first information we had had 
of the course of the battle in other sectors. 

It was particularly interesting to discover that the Germans had gone 
through Kozani, but not until the night following our departure. Then they had 
swung south-east with their main force along the road to Servia. They had 
bumped into the 19th New Zealand Battalion on the Aliakmon line, and had 
lost heavily in several unsuccessful attempts to break through. 

On the same night, in the middle sector between Katerini and Verria, a 
German Mountain Division had been unable to make any progress against the 
5th New Zealand Infantry Brigade. 

Along the coastal belt, in that narrow neck of land between Olympus and 
the sea where most of the space seemed to be occupied by the road and the 
railway, the 2nd Panzer Division had managed to squeeze round the left flank 
of the defenders, and the situation had become critical for a time for the whole 
defensive position. The break was restored temporarily, but it emphasized the 
difficulty of maintaining a single cohesive line in such mountainous country, 
and exposed the perils even of success. It speeded up the original intention to 
retire to Thermopylae, and it was in this movement that our little party had got 
involved. 

In our tank we had occasionally managed to get in touch with the C.O. and 
the adjutant way ahead somewhere, but at Trikkala we had found ourselves 
out of wireless range. We now had a vague idea of what was happening 
elsewhere, and it was not necessary for me to think very deeply in order to 
arrive at a conclusion that all we had to do was join in the traffic stream and 
move with it. 

That this was to be a little more hazardous than a Bank Holiday drive from 
London to Brighton - which it looked like - was soon made evident. The tank 
had barely crossed the bridge when the first Luftwaffe formations flew over. 


There were better, bigger targets further on where our road added its 
contribution to the crowded highway connecting Larissa with Lamia. Into that 
bottle-neck there poured two extra infantry brigades, whose escape road to 
Volos had been rendered impassable. 

Thus the Stukas, seeking ever bigger concentrations, passed us by. But we 
were harried and hunted through every day by the low-flying Heinkels and 
Messerschmitts, who bombed and machine-gunned the packed columns 
mercilessly. 

After we reached the main flow of vehicles progress slowed down to a 
series of intermittent forward jerks as drivers and passengers leapt for the 
ditches whenever the planes skimmed down the line with guns blazing. 

I was more than ever grateful for the tank, and quickly decided that the 
road was no place for us. We left the metalled surface and the chaotic 
transport, and ambled sedately along over the fields, coming back to the road 
only when a stream presented an obstacle which we could not risk trying to 
cross. The Anzac drivers invariably halted when the tank approached, using 
up precious seconds to allow us to cross bridge or culvert. 

It was both pitiful and infuriating to contemplate the immunity of those 
German planes as they sauntered up and down, never more than 2,000 feet, 
often skimming just above the canvas tops of the lorries. The Stukas plied to 
and fro in their echelons, and we watched them fearfully, waiting for the 
break in formation and the circling prelude to shrieking devastation. 

Across the plain of Thessaly they were met by no more than small arms 
fire from desperate rifles. One could only hope that where no obvious results 
were seen, some bullet had found its mark in some Nazi backside. 

Again it was astonishing, as the vehicles and the minutes and the miles 
piled up, how comparatively little damage was done. Occasionally a lorry or a 
truck would get a direct hit and erupt into the familiar pillar of black smoke. 
Others were immobilised by bullets or shrapnel and their human cargoes 
would take to the fields. Sometimes a Heinkel, ignoring the target of the road, 
scattered anti-personnel bombs among the pedestrian groups in the fields. 
Then the shouts and curses, and the medical orderlies materialising with 
stretcher-bearers to do their patching and carrying - and sometimes their 
burying. 

I could sense the frustration mounting, mingling with fear and futility on 
to the borderline of panic. In the walls of our tank the crew were safe from its 
contamination, and even the men on the back could take shelter behind the 
turret if any plane showed what they thought was an interest in them 
personally. 

We all felt an intense need to do something positive. I had sprayed the air 
frequently with token ac-ac from the Bren gun, but there came a time when I 
had to do something more obvious and dramatic to combat the frightened 
frustration within myself and which filled the plain. 

As the tank moved across the open grasslands it attracted, with potent 


psychology, considerable. numbers of the soldiers on foot, who gravitated 
towards it as a symbol of power and protectiveness that they completely 
lacked. This small concentration of tank and moving men had its obvious 
reaction in the air, where the planes began to give us a little more individual 
attention than was healthy. 

AS a representative gesture of defiance I decided to have a crack at the 
next bomber which passed directly above us ... with the 2-pounder. Half-way 
up the next ridge I halted the tank so that it was tilted at an angle of about 30 
degrees. I told the gunner what I proposed to do, and gave him careful 
instructions about getting the plane in his telescope and giving it the full lay- 
off on the cross wires. With the elevation of the gun supplementing the angle 
of the tank he had quite a bit of lateral scope well within the range of the 
cannon. 

We did not have long to wait for a plane. Unfortunately it was flying 
above the road, a couple of hundred yards away. The gunner got on to it all 
right, which was some thing, but his shot went high and well behind. The fact 
that he had managed to get it into his sights and get a shot in was proof that 
the idea was feasible. He was very keen to have another go. 

I had realised with the first shot that we were tackling the problem the 
wrong way round, and that we should shoot at the plane going away from us, 
so that it would fly into the shell instead of away from its trajectory. We 
moved the tank over the ridge and turned about so that it was propped up on 
the opposite slope. 

In this way, I hoped, we would catch the returning bombers on a straight 
and level course for home. It struck me that by firing at them after they had 
passed overhead they would be less likely to remember the tank the next time 
they came down that road. 

Soon a lone Heinkel came over the mountains heading steadily northwards 
along the line of the road. I saw that it was going to fly almost directly over 
the tank. It needed only a slight change in the line of the turret to make sure 
that the plane would pass through the circumference of the telescopic sight. 

"Coming over now," I murmured down the inter-com. "You should be 
seeing it any second. Now! You should be on now." 

An answering yell came from the gunner, and almost immediately the 
crack of the 2-pounder jarred my back teeth. The orange-red tracer soared up. 
It was dead on line, but was it right for elevation? Another crack made me 
jump, and another tracer sped away towards Heinkel. 

There was a breathless pause as the blobs of incandescence tore through 
the air. For two seconds that lasted two minutes the bright tracks of the shells 
and the dark cruciform of the plane converged with a fateful inevitably, while 
it seemed the whole of Thessaly held its breath. The first meteoric flare just 
failed to get there soon enough, and passed behind the tail fin with about a 
foot to spare. The second disappeared straight into the heart of the Heinkel. 

A great shout went up from the surrounding troops, I found myself 


thumping the gunner on the back a yelling at him: "You've got him. You've 
got him." 

We waited for the burst of flame and smoke and frightful, joyous plunge 
to earth. Nothing happened. The Heinkel went on its course steadily. The 
crew did not e know they had been fired on. 

"Never mind, cobber. Keep it up." 

There was a chorus of encouraging cries all round; I realished that even if 
we never brought down a Gerry from the sky we were doing a great deal of 
good on the ground, and that we must keep on shooting. 

At some indeterminate hour we came to the Larissa-Lamia highway, and I 
have a vision, freed from time, of the dense column of vehicles all going one 
way. It was like coming from a side road on to the Kingston By-pass at 
Whitsun. In spite of the very obvious need for dispersal, the pressure from 
behind was so great and the congestion in front of impenetrable that the 
endless line of transport was jammed up nose-to-tail and moving mn a series 
of elongated elastic hyphens between raids. 

The route of the evacuation could be followed all the way back to Larissa 
by the regular black spirals from burning vehicles. Groups of men moved up 
and down the road, heaving battered trucks and lorries into the wayside 
ditches to keep the way out clear. 

There was the bridge just outside Kastrida, which we came to on the 
second morning. It had rained heavily during the night, and our tank tracks 
left deep indentations in the soft soil. A bell-tent at the side of the road ejected 
a young Australian infantryman as he heard the thunder of our engine. He 
held up a hand to stop us, shouting up at me: 

"You can't go any further in that tank." 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

He pointed down at the road. The approaches to the bridge had been 
covered for a good fifty yards with a carpet of thick wire netting. 

"Your tracks will rip it up." 

"I'm sorry," I shouted back at him. "I've got to go on." 

If I thought that finished the matter I was very much mistaken. He listed 
his rifle to his shoulder and pointed it straight at my head. 

"This is for our cobbers. You're not going on it." 

It was incredible, but he meant it. He was going to shoot me if the tank 
moved on to the wire netting. Well, I wasn't going to stay at that bridge until 
the Germans arrived, and I wasn't going to get out and walk. Plews and the 
chaps on the back looked worried. 

I had a few words with the gunner on the inter-com, and he traversed the 
turret very slowly until that Australian was looking right down the barrel of 
the 2-pounder. I was watching him closely, hoping for the irresolution in his 
eyes that would herald defeat. I spoke again into the mike and he heard the 
engine rev up. 

"T'll shoot,” he yelled. "I'll shoot if you move." 


The noise brought an officer from somewhere, and he called a name 
sharply: 

"Macallum! Put that gun down." 

The muzzle of the rifle left a spot in the middle of my forehead slowly, 
reluctantly. I found I had been holding my breath, and let it out in a vast sigh. 

"What the devil's going on around here?" the officer asked. 

I explained briefly, and suggested that to prevent the wire netting being 
pulled up he should have a couple of men walk on each side of the track to 
tread it down. This was done, and we went slowly over the bridge. 

It would have been inaccurate to say that I have never been so near having 
a piece of lead through my head, as I have since had several. But I've never 
had to watch it coming. 

There was an evening and a night and a dawn and another day; there was 
gregarious movement and panic evasion and the long waiting; there were 
bombs and shells and bullets and smoke; yelling, swearing, groaning; the 
reverberation of the aeroplanes overcoming the constant droning of earth 
bound engines, and the persistent creaking of the tracks as we plodded on to 
the south and the next high barrier. 

There was a late and sunny hour in which we came to the foot of the pass. 
It was not a roadway, but just a moving, diagonal line of transport broken only 
where gangs of soldiers pitched anything that couldn't keep moving over the 
cliffs. Above the summit the Stukas wheeled and plunged, and the mountains 
smoked like volcanoes. 

The pass, we reckoned, was no place to be while there was still light 
enough for the Luftwaffe to fly. We would cross it by night. In the meantime 
there was an excellent opportunity in some quiet spot for a meal and a brew. 

A small village nestled at the foot of the range, and we parked our tank in 
an orchard under fruit trees whose first blossoms were beginning to open. 
While the troops prepared supper, and Plews and the driver went meticulously 
over the tank to make it ready for the ordeal of the night and the mountains, I 
strolled off into the village ... curious, I suppose, and eager for any sort of 
contact which was not of war. 

There was livestock in all the yards, and I lingered long over the rooty 
grunting of pigs and the hens which clucked and scratched and fled reluctantly 
from single-minded roosters. Not a human being was in sight until an old 
woman in. black, heavy-laden with two buckets of water crossed the square in 
the centre of the village. 

She did not see me, or if she did took no notice, and I followed her to a 
pleasant enough hovel with a vine making a tangled canopy over a sun-filled 
porch. An old man sat there, sombre in the light that surrounded him. I gave 
him a little salute. He creaked up, bowed slowly, and beckoned me in, 
indicating a second wooden chair. He shouted something, and the old woman 
came out presently with a tray on which was a bottle of cognac and two 
glasses. 


We sat there, the old man and I, silent, obeying the laws of hospitality, 
unable and unwilling to communicate. He had a world of resignation in his 
eyes, seeing the war that had come to him equally in my uniform as in a 
German uniform, asking only that the bombs did not fall on him, that the hob 
nailed boots did not flatten his garden or crush his vine, and that the soldiers - 
Greek, German, British, Italian - would leave him alone with his many years. 

I finished my cognac, shook his hand wordlessly, acknowledging the brief 
smile that came into his eyes, and left - tip-toeing across the porch and the 
flagged path. 


Chapter 13 


IT WAS a silent meal. The day and the night and the day before had gone 
by in broken patches of time and space, linked by fear and compassion and 
frustration and the inward struggle in all of us to reject the panic which 
invested the air of Greece, brought about by the inability of our side to offer 
any sort of effective retaliation to the enemy in the skies, or even to disturb the 
arrogance and equanimity of his immunity. 

As we slumped in the last, level rays of that day's sun, sipping at mugs of 
tea, our eyes and thoughts were fixed on the barrier of the mountain which lay 
across our path. We watched the endless escalator of the pass, sharing the 
same idea - that if we could place the mountains between us and the enemy 
we would be safe. Lamia was the magic name on the map, the goal of our 
hopes and the gateway to comparative security and relaxation. 

It all depended on the night and the pass. I did not dare think about it in 
any terms except that it must be done. I rejected all rational contemplation of 
a problem which stared me straight in the face: What would happen if the tank 
broke down on the pass? 

To me, it was the last British tank in Greece. I was going to get it back to 
Athens. I allowed nothing else to interfere with that purpose. With every 
abandoned 3rd Battalion cruiser we passed, that intention had crystallised into 
an obsession, and it was held, unspoken, by every individual in our little 
party. 

The Luftwaffe were all back in their hangars and officers’ messes, each 
with his tale of lorries and Englanders destroyed, when we climbed aboard 
and moved leisurely over to the road in enough light to show us a suitable 
access. We ran alongside the ditch listening to the friendly shouts and 
comments - some not without sarcasm - from the crowded lorries. The 
antipodean accents made strange music in that Thessaly twilight. 

A jeep sneaked through the traffic; keeping pace with us. When we 
stopped at a place where the ditch shallowed it stopped opposite us and a very 
authoritative-looking Military Police officer got out and came across to the 
tank. He shouted up at me, above the engine noise: "Are you thinking of 
taking that tank over the pass tonight?" 

I had a good look at the pip and the crown on his shoulder. 

"We are, sir," I shouted back at him. 

"Then you can change your ideas. The darn thing will block the whole 
road if it breaks down." 

"This is the last tank, sir. I am taking it back to Athens." 


"You are not crossing the pass with that tonight. Do you understand? That 
is an order." 

I could not bring myself to concede him even a nod of the head. We glared 
at each other for a few seconds; then he abruptly turned away, went back to 
his jeep and drove off to the south, weaving his way through the columns like 
ferret going through a rabbit warren. 

Plews said: "Well, what do we do now? Start walking? " 

"To hell with that. Give him an hour or so to get well up the pass, and then 
we'll carry on. We won't see him again - I hope." 

So we waited, and then in the luminous dark of a clear sky we stopped the 
flow of lorries and lumbered on to the road. Within an hour we felt rather than 
saw the tank lean back, and heard the change in the note of the engine as the 
tracks met the gradient. 

It was a ghostly ride, with phantom lorries peopled by phantom soldiers. 
The moving shadows ahead merged and disappeared into the dark and the sky 
and the rock; behind they came out of the night of the plain, shapes of 
shadows which were always moving towards us, never getting any nearer. 

Our world was the hardness and rumble of the tank, and the hardness and 
silence of the rock past which we scraped. Our physical boundaries were the 
tailboard of the lorry in front and the radiator of the lorry behind. The 
ceaseless roar of internal combustion became part of the night, almost a part 
of the silence. 

Every few hundred yards the line of vehicles concertinaed to a stop; God 
knows why. At intervals all along the pass taut men would fumble for 
cigarettes and the matches would flare like floating fireflies. Then would come 
the angry bellowing: 

"Put that light out!" 

When you have been bombed and machine-gunned for five days, the skies 
are always full of aeroplanes - even when they are unseen and unheard and 
probably not there at all. Perhaps especially when they are not there at all. 

I had none of these considerations to divert my thoughts. They were 
concentrated on the enormity of the reckless thing I was doing. The tank filled 
the road. When the column stopped, we had to be careful how we climbed 
down, in case we went over the edge. On the other side it was possible to 
stand on top of the turret, stretch out a hand and lean on the mountain. 

Even today my hair still stands on end when I think back to what might 
have happened that night if the tank had broken down in one of those narrow 
gangways of the pass. Behind us stretched an unbroken line of vehicles and 
men right back to where the ultimate rearguard was fighting savagely with the 
oncoming Germans to gain a few hours for their comrades to get away. If 
anything had happened to the tank, I would have accomplished what the 
whole German army had been unable to do to those Australian and New 
Zealand brigades. I have never been able to forgive myself or excuse myself. 

There, in Greece in April, nothing was more important than the progress 


of the tank. Strangely, it was only the tank that mattered, not the people on it - 
including myself. 

At last we could look up and see the dark silhouettes of the peaks grow 
darker against the lightening sky, and we knew that in that other world across 
the ranges dawn was flowing over the waters of the Aegean. The nervous 
tension of the night was replaced by a growing nervousness about the day. 

There was still no way of the road. The tank was trapped between rock 
and space, confined front and rear by an impenetrable wall of transport, 
moving only when everything else moved. 

Muffled up against cold night changing to cold light our eyes explored the 
lengthening limit of vision, searching for the break, seeing only the escalator 
going endlessly upwards listening always to the deep bass chorus of bottom 
gears. Every head in the convoy began to turn over its shoulder to the north- 
where the Stukas came from. 

The gradient eased off, and the pressure of the encroaching peaks fell 
back. With a tremendous feeling of expectancy and relief, we sensed that we 
were coming to the summit of the pass. Then the mountain and the precipice 
moved away from the edge of the road, and we came out on a broad plat form 
of earth, churned into a ploughed field by the passage of thousands of wheels. 
It was time for a rest, a brew and some maintenance before we began the 
descent. I said into the mike: 

"Driver left." 

We swung round through the mud and stones heading for a cluster of 
bushes and a convenient ditch away from the roadway. Ten yards later there 
was a wrenching jerk and clatter, and I felt my heart come into my mouth. 
The track had snapped. 

We all climbed down and stood in a tight circle surveying the dangling 
plates-the most woebegone party in all Greece. 

"Plews," I said, "you've got to fix it. You're a blooming engineer. You've 
got a fitter here. Fit something. Won't a thick nail make a trackpin? That's all 
we need." 

Plews shook his head glumly. 

"It might make a temporary repair. It might go half a mile or a hundred 
yards, but we'd never get down the pass - and then what?" 

I knew he was facing the facts, but I could not accept them. There had to 
be some way. I looked around, hoping by some miracle to see the solution 
lying on that little plateau or in the vehicles which lay derelict and broken 
from the previous day's raids. 

"Let's have a look around," I said. "We might find some thing. In the 
meantime, somebody get a brew going." 

We split into two parties - Plews and I, the driver and the fitter going off to 
search the wrecked lorries; the others getting a fire going and preparing kettle 
and mugs for tea. 

We heard the yells coming up the pass first, then the roar of aircraft and 


the near shouts of warning. Out of the north the evil V of a Stuka formation 
moved slowly across a sky still pink from the dawn. Above them, silver wings 
and yellow noses caught the high, first rays of the sun as the fighters wheeled. 

They headed straight for the top of the pass. We had grown so accustomed 
to seeing Stukas pass over our heads that we watched them disinterestedly, 
preoccupied with the problem of mending the track. But the column of 
vehicles in the pass had halted, and men were spewing out of trucks and 
lorries and running in every direction, any direction, as long as it was away 
from the road. Down the pass they pressed themselves into the angle between 
road and cliff - or, where they could, clambered down the steep slopes into he 
valley. 

As we looked up again, the plane at the apex of the V as directly above us. 
Startled into sudden realisation, we saw it bank off its course and begin a 
slow, vulture-like circle. The others followed it as though they were playing 
some pleasant game of follow-my-leader in the sky. Soon all eight planes 
were banking round the circumference. We started running. As we hit the 
bottom of the ditch beyond the tank, the deep roar of the dive-bombers 
changed to a mad, terrifying shriek. I looked quickly upwards to see the Stuka 
plunging, screaming, head-on right at me. I buried my head in my arms and 
waited for the bomb to drop right into the middle of my back. The scream of 
the plane was taken up by the shriek of the bomb as it hurtled earthwards. The 
agony of the next two seconds reached its crescendo climax in the enormous 
roar of the explosion. I felt a heavy thud on my back and waited for the pain 
to hit me. The world was suddenly full of noise and fear as the succeeding 
Stukas made their dives, and mind and earth were ripped open in a cataclysm 
of detonation. 

I found myself counting as though each number was a prayer. Five ... six 
... please God ... seven ... Christ ... eight ... no more, God, no more. 

The roar of the engines faded, the smoke rose and the earth settled back 
into its craters. The short silence was broken by the calls and shouts of men, 
and the first lorries started up. 

I lay still, feeling the heavy weight on my back. I looked at Plews. He was 
sitting up, surveying the damage on the plateau. 

"My back, Plewsie ... " 

He looked down at me, startled. Then he burst out laughing. I felt the 
weight ease as he lifted something off the base of my spine. He showed me a 
tuft of grass with a great clod of mud sticking to its roots, and I sat up with 
enormous relief. 

"Well blast me," was all I could think of saying. 

"You nearly were," said Plews, and we burst out laughing a little 
hysterically. 


We came out of the ground like bewildered miners after a pit explosion. 
From where we stood, recovering our composure, counting our full 


complement, we could see that the tank was in a hell of a mess. Closer 
inspection showed a bomb-burst right under the front track and suspension. 
Bits of them had been hurled yards away, and a jagged piece of metal was 
imbedded m the armour plating. Our personal kit on the back of the tank had 
disintegrated. 

On the whole, I thought, it was better that way. To have been defeated by 
lack of a tiny track-pin would have been maddening. It was better that the 
tank should be beyond recovery. 

The kettle and mugs, the sugar and tea had simply disappeared. They were 
friendly things, and we began to feel a long way from home. Fresh problems 
to be solved; new decisions to be made; the responsibility of getting 
everybody including myself, back to the battalion. 

My heart dropped a little when I saw the Provost jeep coming carefully 
through the craters towards us. I walked towards it, ready to start anything. 
We could sort it out in Cairo if anybody ever got to Cairo. To hell with all 
colonels, and especially Provost colonels. 

It was not the same man who had banned us from the pass. He had come 
to tell us to move on as fast as we could. The Australian rearguard would be 
coming through soon and they would be in a hurry. He drove of in the 
direction of Lamia; it was only ten miles, downhill all the way but a long 
walk. 

I was reluctant to commit our uncertain future to the Australian transport. 
There was no knowing where we might end up, and the chances were we 
would end up in a ditch. A score of assorted vehicles lay around, at various 
angles and in various stages of disintegration. 

"Let's have a look at home of these lorries, Plewsie. One or two don't look 
too bad. You never know; we might find something." 

We headed for a big 3-tonner which stood, apparently intact on the other 
side of the little plateau. It had the familiar fern leaf of a New Zealand 
division on its doors and mud-guards. Three clean holes in the radiator told 
their story of the diving plane and the machine-gun blazing and the hurried 
departure. No-one, apparently, had taken the trouble to come back. Plews 
examined the engine carefully and reported no sign of any other damage, 
though the radiator, of course, would no longer function. 

That was kid-stuff to Plews. 

"We can't mend it,” he said, "but we can keep it supplied with water as we 
go along. We need a couple of tins of water and somebody sitting on the 
bonnet pouring it in." 

"That's fine,” I said. "We can take it in turns. There are plenty of tins and 
no shortage of water alongside the road. Let's get cracking." 

The engine started at the first push on the self-starter ytton. Then, while 
Plews organised the water, I went round the back of the lorry and had a look 
over the tailboard. Of all the vehicles which littered that road all the way from 
Monastir to Lamia, we had chosen the New Zealand officers' mess lorry. 


The people of that country are renowned for their generous hospitality and 
the deep interest they take in the comfort and welfare of their forces overseas. 
The contents of at 3-tonner did justice to all these characteristics. It was 
packed with Christmas hampers, puddings, cakes, cases of fruit and jam, 
cherries in maraschino and other delicacies, and crates of beer and whisky. 

The others gathered round at my cheerful shout, and suddenly it was 
holiday. We had transport, Lamia and the road to Athens lay at our feet, the 
Germans were a long way away, there was not even a plane in the sky. Time 
and the occasion for a little celebration - just one beer all round. Good beer it 
was, too. Made in Australia. A breeze from the north funnelled through the 
pass, bringing with it the noise of distant guns. Time to get weaving. 

Plews bestrode the bonnet like a charger, the 4-gallon tin of water tilted 
towards the radiator inlet, maintaining an irregular but sufficient trickle. We 
ground forward through the soft soil of the roadside, lurched on to the hard 
surface skirting the recent craters, and joined the traffic going down the pass. 
Whenever the water tin emptied we stopped to refill it from the streams and 
pools, and the man on the bonnet changed places with a man in the back of 
the lorry where we were making wassail in appropriate liquor. 

In those circumstances it only needed a couple mouthfuls to get us going, 
and we rolled down to Lamia singing bawdy songs and making rude gestures 
at the Luftwaffe overhead. 

It was not all funny. A bit of a rot had set in among the transport 
personnel. A plane anywhere in the sky would cause a shout somewhere in the 
column. Men would leap blindly from their trucks and lorries and run as far 
from the road as they could get; they would not pause to make sure which 
way the aeroplane was headed, or even if there was an aeroplane at all. 
Lorries moved on down the inclines with out their drivers, crunching into the 
rocks or lurching over the edge, causing inevitable blockages which had to be 
man- handled clear. 

At the bottom of the pass, where the country opened out on each side, 
drivers and passengers ran far into the fields and came back reluctantly. We 
yelled and cursed at them, our tongues and feelings loosened by the whisky 
and beer; it seemed an appalling exhibition at the time, but they did eventually 
stop running from the road, and something inside them made them come back 
to their lorries. I could not believe that these were of the same race as the 
tough men had done most of the fighting in Wavell's advance into Cyrenaica. 
They were certainly not the same men who, in the 9th Australian Division, did 
more to win the battle of Alamein than any other unit. 

It took us over two hours to reach Lamia, and by that time the magic of 
the morning had worn off. We arrived there weary and bad-tempered, and a 
New Zealand officer who asked us what the blazes we were doing in their 
officers’ mess lorry got such a rude answer that he stepped two paces 
backwards. 

I had already made up my mind what we should do. We could not keep 


the lorry indefinitely. If it had been only the lorry it wouldn't have mattered so 
much, but going off with all those luxuries would have been plain theft. So I 
would strike a bargain with whoever it belonged to - the mess lorry in 
exchange for transport to Athens. I reckoned we had a good case. Also we had 
the lorry. 

At a cross-roads in the middle of Lamia we found an officer sorting out the 
traffic. He identified the regimental insignia on the mudguards, and told us 
which way to go. A little unwillingly we turned away from the signpost to 
Athens and took the road to Thermopylae. 

We were now well-inside New Zealand territory, and were collecting an 
increasing number of interested glances which invariably changed to surprised 
suspicion. There could be no doubt that we were heading in the right 
direction. 

About ten miles out of Lamia a big notice on the side of the road drew our 
attention to a hot-spring hydro about five hundred yards back from the road up 
a pleasant tree-lined avenue. The temptation was too much. Beer, whisky, 
plum pudding, cherries in maraschino, and now a hot bath in medicinal 
waters. 

A fat woman, suitably dressed in deep black, but very affable and jolly in 
the circumstances, greeted us from the front porch. With our pooled resources 
of phrase-book Greek we were able to carry on quite a conversation. The 
amenities of the spa were at our disposal, and while she showed us the baths 
and where we could undress she was at pains to tell us how popular the spa 
was with the wealthy business men of Athens. There were none there at the 
time of our visit. It was sad to think that in another few days German tank 
crews would be driving up to her porch. We hoped she would not be so 
pleasant to them. 

There are few things more blissful than taking off clothes which have been 
clinging to your skin for five or six days. It was a great pity we had to put 
them on again. Our hostess refused all payment, shook our hands tearfully, 
and sped us on our way with bottles of health-giving liquid. We felt refreshed 
in mind and body, but a little uncertain whether the pervading odour of 
sulphur was preferable to the way we had smelled before. 

Still with our industrious mascot perched on the radiator we moved on 
through the defile of Thermopylae peopled by the ghosts of the Spartans and 
Persians and the very materialistic warriors from the Antipodes. A road block 
barred our way, and the guard commander approached us with a rather 
knowing look on his face. Obviously word of the missing mess lorry had 
preceded us all the way from Lamia. 

"We've been expecting you," he said. "You've brought it to the right place. 
We thought it had gone for good. You can leave it here; I've got a driver to 
take it over to HQ." 

"Not blinking likely," I said, to his considerable surprise. "I'll hand it over 
to your C.O. and to nobody else. How can we be sure it belongs to you? You 


tell your C.O. he'll find us under those trees over there." 

I pointed to a group of tall trees about a quarter of a mile away and, before 
he could think of a good enough reason for stopping us, told the driver to go 
ahead. I didn't think we'd have very long to wait, but we could wait long 
enough to have a last brew with our borrowed utensils. 

That was how the New Zealand colonel found us when he drove up in his 
staff car. I was slouched back against a tree trunk, watching the preparations 
for battle which were going on all round, linking the impending encounter 
with that ancient fight, contemplating the possibilities in modern war if every 
regiment fought itself to a condition of "no survivors". Personally, I was 
grateful that the tactical methods of the mid-twentieth century required 
extrication of critically-placed forces in order that they might fight again. But 
I had to concede that it has its effect on resolution. 

"Here he comes," I heard Plews saying, and looked up to see the staff car 
approaching. It pulled up alongside and out stepped a very brisk and 
determined-looking colonel. 

I recognised him immediately. It was "Curly" Page, and we had last met in 
a lift, going up, in the old Hotel Metropole in Northumberland Avenue, a 
hundred yards from Trafalgar Square. He was a member - the vice-captain, I 
believe - of the 1935 All-Blacks Rugby team which had arrived in Britain, and 
I was a member of the 1935 South African cricket team which had just 
finished a tour of Britain. I thought it was not an unpropitious moment to 
remind him of our brief encounter. Then I offered him a drink. 

"We've only got beer or whisky, I'm afraid." 

"T'll have a beer, thanks," he said, without batting an eyelid. We settled 
down to a spot of haggling. 

I pointed out that all we had done was find a derelict vehicle, abandoned 
by its crew, and had had the resourcefulness to get it that far by our own 
efforts. As far as we were concerned the fact that it was his officers' mess lorry 
was quite incidental. At the same time I realised that it placed a special value 
on the vehicle from his point of view, and that he would no doubt be prepared 
to recognise this in any arrangement we made about its return. 

He grinned broadly, knowing that I knew as well as he did that all be had 
to do was give a brief order and the mess lorry would be driven away by one 
of his own men. 

"That's fair enough, he said. "What's your proposition?" 

"Transport for us this afternoon to Athens." 

"It's a deal. I'll have a truck and driver sent over to you right away. He'll 
take you to force headquarters in Athens. They'll be able to send you on your 
way from there." 

We shook hands on it. While we finished our beer he told me a bit of what 
was going on. The Greek army in the field had apparently made its own peace 
with the Germans, exposing the whole left flank of the British position and 
making the Thermopylae line untenable for any length of time. Immediate 


evacuation had been decided on, and he and his New Zealanders were to hold 
the advancing Germans long enough for the naval arrangements to be made 
and suitable beaches down in the south to be reconnoitered. 

"Can you hold them?" I asked. 

"Certainly we can. We've beaten the Germans in every battle we've had 
with them, and there's not a man in this division who does not believe we can 
do it every time." 

Colonel Page departed with his mess lorry, leaving a crate beer behind. 
Twenty minutes later a 15-cwt truck arrived take us in to Athens. 

We went down the coast road to Thebes at a rattling pace, unhindered by 
the traffic jams of the main road further inland and comparatively free of air 
raid alarms. 

In mid-afternoon we came uneventfully to Thebes a gathering point for 
roads from north, south, east and west. The traffic chaos bad been sorted out 
in Lamia; and with unit convoys re-directed to areas behind the forces holding 
the line from Thermopylae across the narrow neck of Greece to Delphi, the 
southward crush of vehicles had thinned out to an orderly two-way flow 
taking supplies forward and ringing back the troops scheduled for early 
embarkation. 

In the centre of the town, where five major roads converged, a Provost 
officer and his staff were controlling the traffic. I stopped our truck alongside 
him and asked him if he knew where 3rd Royal Tank Regiment, 1st Armoured 
Brigade, was. He consulted a sheaf of papers, then gave me the surprising 
information that the brigade was at Chalkis and their transport was being 
routed there. 

Chalkis was a port on the island of Euboea, 25 miles due east, joined to 
the mainland by a swing bridge over a very narrow channel. It seemed to be 
an extraordinary place for an armoured brigade to be at the moment when a 
general evacuation had been ordered - especially an armoured brigade without 
any armour. 

I racked my brains trying to penetrate the hidden source of the familiarity 
of the names. Euboea and Chalkis...Ah, yes! Back from my schooldays they 
came. It was in those confined waters that Agamemnon's fleet of 1,000 ships 
had waited in vain for a favourable wind to blow them to Troy. My interest in 
that classic episode would, at any other time, have taken me joyfully to 
Chalkis. In Thebes that afternoon I gazed longingly at the road sign which 
said: ATHENS, 70km, and regretfully ordered the driver to turn east. In doing 
so I was heading, I hoped, back to my battalion. 

Half an hour later we came to a junction where one road went straight on 
to Chalkis and another forked off to the south making a long wide sweep 
round the mountains to Athens. By good luck we met there a brigade liaison 
officer who told us that 3rd Tanks were all back at Glyphada, of happy 
memory, and that we should rejoin them there. The rest of the brigade troops 
were on the island to prevent German infiltration behind the Thermopylae 


positions. 

A tented hospital, red crosses gleaming in the dipping sun, stood about 
300 yards back from the intersection. Plews and I walked over towards it, 
thinking perhaps that we might pick up a mug of tea and a few slabs of 
chocolate while the rest of the chaps wandered off into the bushes. I was very 
curious, too, about a hospital still being thereabouts. 

The roaring of the planes sounded about ten times louder than usual. We 
saw them coming out of the east ... a dozen Heinkels in a tight V, not much 
more than 1,000 feet up. I dashed back to the truck for the Bren gun I had 
lugged all the way down from Macedonia. The Heinkels' course taking them 
directly over the hospital. I just couldn't understand how they had managed to 
come from that direction but they were headed straight for Thebes and I had 
no doubt that the rail and road junction was their objective. We had never 
seen the Heinkels flying in formation before. 

I held the Bren ready, waiting for them to get a little nearer. A man came 
running from the hospital waving his arms at us; we could not hear what he 
was yelling above the thunder of the engines, but it was clear that he did not 
want us to start firing. I realised immediately that what I was about to do 
would destroy the immune neutrality of the red crosses, and was glad that I 
had been stopped doing something extremely foolish. But that was not what 
he was trying to tell us at all. Breathlessly he begged us not to start shooting 
as it would disturb the patients. 

The planes were almost directly overhead when I lowered the gun. I gave 
a wild shout ... "Look out! The bombs!" 

Half a dozen cylindrical shapes were dropping out of a hole in the bottom 
of the leading Heinkel. In another second the underside of each plane had 
opened and the clusters of bombs came curving down in a shower of bright 
hyphens. We dived simultaneously face downwards into the ground, 
scrabbling with hands, knees and feet to try and get under it. 

This was obliteration. Nothing could prevent our being blasted into small 
pieces. We had three or four seconds of eternity to contemplate jagged 
annihilation, then we heard the first string of explosions running into the long 
succession of detonations in a sustained salvo of frightfulness. Deep down 
beneath us the earth trembled. 

It stopped. We lay there unbelieving, unwilling to confirm the evidence of 
our ears and nerves with the evidence of our eyes. But it was true. We sat up 
and saw it was true. The bombs which had been dropping right on top of us 
had been carried on by their own momentum, and had fallen a good 200 yards 
away. They had fallen on open ground; there was no visible target. The 
Heinkels pursued their steady course to the west, as though nothing had 
happened. 

Filled with an almost hysterical relief we stood up, brushing off the dust 
and slivers of dead grass, grinning sheepishly at each other. 

"I hope," I said to the R.A.M.C. officer, "that your patients haven't been 


disturbed." 

With the truck pointing southward again we sped through a pleasant 
afternoon landscape in which, if it were not for war and the noise of war, it 
would have seemed always afternoon. Athens in an hour, was the thought we 
shared. Then Glyphada, the Navy and Alexandria. My senses reached out for 
Vera and escalope Viennoise... Vera Viennoise ... escalope of Vera ... 

Bang, bang, bang, bang! The staccato familiar barking of a Bofors gun 
jerked me out of half-sleep back to the roar of plane engines and the vicious, 
many-tongued gossip of multiple machine-guns. 

Bang, bang! went the Bofors and was abruptly silent. Just in time we saw 
the two Messerschmitts swooping low over the road in front of us as their 
guns blazed out. Their target was just ahead, but it might just as well have 
been us. We waited watchfully for their return, but they banked away steeply 
and headed north. We drove on round a slight bend and saw the Bofors gun by 
the roadside and the stooping figures shuffling with their burdens into the back 
of a lorry; or bending over the still forms lying on the ground. 

We stopped and hurried over, I thinking of the infinitely delicate timing of 
destiny. Somewhere along the road from Monastir we had lost ten seconds 
that had made us late for this appointment with the Messerschmitts. 

There were no officers with the ac-ac detachment. They were on the way 
back from 1st Armoured Brigade at Chalkis ... the same chaps who had 
missed the Blenheims and who had now missed again. 

Two of them lay dead alongside the gun. Another propped against the 
lorry, holding his arm where the blood oozed through the thick wool, pain 
beginning to replace fear and bewilderment in his eyes. In the back of the 
lorry a gunner lay gasping horribly, his mouth taking big snatches at the air. 
He had a hole in his stomach. 

Plews came up with our tank first-aid outfit. 

"I'm no good at this sort of thing,” I said to the ac-ac sergeant. "It doesn't 
look as though he's got much longer. All I can do is take the pain away." 

I took out the morphia capsule and the hypodermic, remembenng the 
times the nurses had done it to me. Pinch up the skin of the arm and jab the 
needle under it. The man's face was going whiter and whiter in front of me 
blood draining from it, out of that hole. He didn't know I was there. I pushed 
the plunger right down, knowing it was useless, as much to relieve my own 
distress as the pain he was beyond feeling. 

The hoarse breathing stopped. For what seemed a long time nothing 
happened. Just the silence and the circle of sombre faces behind and the man 
on the edge of nothingness in front. 

Then, as some unbidden muscle tensed, his mouth fell open and sucked in 
a great gasp of air, a last desperate mouthful of life. His body quivered like a 
decapitated chicken, his eyelids went right up and the pupils swivelled back 
until only the whites stared at me. The arm under my hand went cool, and 
then cold. There was a long sigh as though a ghost had passed, rustling, 


through the gaping mouth. He was dead. 

"That was a waste of morphia," said Plews. 

It was a sad but accurate requiem. 

We came darkly into Athens that night. From Force headquarters they sent 
us on to Glyphada just before midnight. The guard commander produced 
blankets and showed me a bell tent where, he said, C Squadron officers were 
sleeping. I found a space on the ground and joined them in sleep. 


Chapter 14 


THEY were surprised to see me when they woke up. We spent the 
morning exchanging stories, from which I emerged convinced that I had done 
a wise thing in staying with a tank. They had been blitzed and gunned 
unceasingly but, although a considerable number of vehicles had been 
destroyed or damaged, casualties had been few. C Squadron officers were 
intact. 

I was interested to discover that it was April 23, and that the others had 
been back at Glyphada for six days. In the meantime, I was later to find out, 
my mother in South Africa had received a telegram from the Secretary of 
State for War which read: "Regret to inform you of report from Middle East 
second lieutenant Robert James Crisp Royal Tank Regiment missing since 
18.4.41." 

Unfortunately nobody ever thought about reporting me not missing until I 
bumped into Shorty Lessing, the South African Press Association's 
correspondent in Cairo, in the second week of May, who sent off a story to his 
papers. My mother, who had had a couple of letters from me by then, must 
have been a little puzzled by a second telegram from the Secretary of State for 
War dated May 21: "Pleased to inform you report received from Middle East 
second lieutenant Robert James Crisp Royal Tank Regiment now located and 
serving with unit." 

Glyphada was not to be the pleasant haven of our first week in Greece. In 
the afternoon, orders arrived for the battalion to take up various positions 
guarding the approaches to Athens. We festooned our trucks and lorries with 
machine-guns, hanging them on bits of rope suspended from the metal frame 
which normally supported the canvas roof. It was a novel form of mounting; 
but it gave the gunners all-round traverse, and the gun was always ready for 
immediate action. 

It was nice to be back with my tank crew - almost like rejoining the family 
- and with three 15-cwt trucks at our disposal No. 9 Troop was in being again, 
with a few changes in personnel. 

We went off at nightfall, not quite knowing where or why. Some time in 
the night we halted in what seemed to be pretty rough country. Dawn found us 
in position astride the Thebes road about a dozen miles north of Athens. We 
were at the head of a defile where the road snaked through craggy hills under 
Mount Pateras. It was a job trying to find a place which offered both 
concealment for the trucks and a reasonable field of fire. I gave up eventually, 
and chose a spot which did not possess any tactical attributes but had a 


wonderful view. It was not wholly an aesthetic consideration. If anything 
unfriendly was going to come down from the north it would be just as well to 
have as much notice as possible. 

After a picnic breakfast, the cold morning air mingling pleasantly with the 
wood-smoke of our fire, I climbed to the crest of a hill which rose 
immediately behind the trucks. From there I could see clear across the 
tumbled terrain and the bits and pieces of the main road as it wound among 
the contours. 

Directly below me on the one side the crew were busy at their 
foreshortened tasks; on the other I looked down into a wide, deep ravine, 
carved through the hills by a small stream which glinted as it flowed through 
the shadows. 

I started a letter home with news of my safe return to Athens. The noise of 
an aeroplane, as familiar and as timely as daylight, did not disturb my writing. 
Suddenly I leapt to my feet. This one was near, and different. I looked 
round the sky wildly, my ears unable to locate the confusion of noise. The first 

murmur grew to a great, echoing roar. It was not only very near, it was 
invisible. The thunder of the engine swelled until it deafened me. I thought, 
any minute now it's going to knock me down. I had a panic look down at my 
troop who were going round in circles as they searched the empty sky. Then I 
saw the plane. It was a Stuka, and it was below me. 

It had come up the ravine from the direction of Athens. Thirty yards 
separated us as it went past. I cursed my laziness in not bringing the Bren up 
the hill. The pilot was crouched over the controls, and above him, leaning as 
far forward as possible, stood the rear-gunner. 

I jerked the .38 revolver out of its holster and fired down at them, pulling 
the trigger as fast as I could until the explosions changed to clicks. 

The German huddled over the pilot turned his head sideways and upwards 
as they passed. He looked me straight in the eyes, and as he saw the muzzle of 
the pistol following him and the tell-tale puffs of smoke a ghastly grimace 
split his face and his teeth shone white in the shadowed cockpit. His mouth 
moved in a soundless shout and the pilot's head twisted round. The wings of 
the Stuka tilted and righted themselves. Then they were gone round a curve in 
the canyon. 

Well, I thought, that's a new one ... shooting down at an aeroplane. With a 
revolver. Several of the crew were clambering up the hill towards me. I told 
them what had happened and we waited a few minutes, hoping for the noise 
of the crash and the first black plumes of disaster. Gradually the 
reverberations diminished, until they settled into nothingness. It was 
disappointing. 

Somehow the picture of a rear-gunner crouched forward like that was 
familiar to me. Then I remembered ... A few years before the war I had taken 
a trip in a light plane with Dick Shuttleworth, the racing motorist, from 
Biggleswade to Oxford in search of some antique penny-farthing bicycle in a 


junk shop. Caught in fog and quick darkness, we had been forced to land in a 
field, creating considerable alarm and much curiosity in a herd of Jersey cows. 
We had spent the night in a nearby pub, going out early the next morning to 
fly back. The paddock in which the plane had landed turned out to be not only 
full of cows but of an inadequate length for a take-off. It was adjacent to a 
much longer field, but separated from it by a four-foot hedge and a ditch. The 
only solution to the problem was to do a sort of steeplechase into the next 
field. To get the weight as far forward as possible, as far from the tail as 
possible, Dick had told me to lean right over him. The whole idea was rather 
unattractive to me, but it was accomplished without causing me anything but 
mental pain. Looking back on it from my hilltop in Greece, I was glad that no 
one was firing a pistol at me at the same time. 

The day passed slowly, emptily, sleepily. The Stukas and the Heinkels still 
had their eyes on the big targets to the south, where the convoys were heading 
for the embarkation points. Twice I blazed off a magazine full of Bren bullets 
at inquisitive Storches. If it did them no harm, it did me some good. 

At last light, when we were beginning to wonder about the night and the 
next day, a D.R. on a motorbike came chugging through the defile with orders 
to return to Glyphada. We did not know it, but that was our last night together 
as a squadron. 

The evacuation began the next morning. Toby and a score of men went off 
under Basil Carey to drive the transport which was to take the Australians and 
New Zealanders down to the beaches. The bulk of the squadron with the 
remainder of the battalion went off by lorry and train to Argos and Myloi on 
the other side of the Corinth Canal. At the end of the string of movement 
orders a few short lines read: 


"No. 9 Troop of C Squadron (2nd Lieut. Crisp.) will proceed to 
Acropole-Palace Hotel, Athens, to act as personal escort to Force Battle 


H.Q." 


I was delighted. To all intents and purposes I had my own command 
again. I would be clear of the mass movements of troops and clear of the 
masses of orders. A moment's reflection assured me that if anybody got out of 
Greece at all it was unlikely that the top brass of Battle H.Q. would be left 
behind. With a bit of luck they might remember to take me and my troop with 
them. 

I was wrong. 

We reached our hotel in mid-morning, and parked the trucks, bristling 
with guns, in a railed-off corner of a public garden between a band-stand and 
a noble, pillared building which turned out to be the Polytechnic School. 

While the troops established themselves as comfortably as the tarmac 
would allow, I went into the hotel, taken over by the British C-in-C as his 
command post, and reported to the nearest big-shot in the first door on the 
right. There was much scurrying to and fro, and dispatch boxes and tin trunks 


were being piled up near a back entrance. I was taken up to a room on the 
second floor by a staff officer. There, among walls papered with operations 
maps, I was shown a telephone on the solitary table. 

"You stick with that," my guide said. "If there are any orders for you, 
which I devoutly hope there will not be, they'll come through on that." 

He left me in contemplation of the maps with their now obsolete rings and 
arrows denoting defensive positions of a few weeks ago which were now in 
enemy hands. When the time came to move out, I thought, I would take the 
maps with me. They would make an interesting decoration in some intangible 
future when I might have some walls of my own to paper. I began prizing out 
the drawing pins. 

A low whistle came drifting in through the French window which, I 
noticed, opened on to a small balcony over hanging a side street. Through it I 
could see a girl leaning out of a window on the same level on the other side of 
the road. She was very pretty, but a little untidy. She whistled again, and 
waved. 

When I appeared on the balcony a look of very obvious surprise and 
disappointment came over her face. Plainly, she had been expecting to see 
somebody else, and I pondered briefly the ghost of the general, colonel or 
major who stood at my shoulder in that room. I could think of no good reason 
why I should not take over some of his material perquisites. 

I grinned at her across 30 yards, and waved. Her expression changed 
quickly, and she laughed. I didn't have much time for preliminaries, and went 
straight into a direct attack with some rather blunt sign language - me-come- 
see-you stuff. She seemed to be all for it, and again my thoughts went out to 
my predecessor; a little critically perhaps. I held up my fingers to indicate 7 
o'clock. She shook her head vigorously and held up both hands with fingers 
wide-spread. Ten o'clock! Inwardly I shook my head sadly at such depravity 
in high places. Outwardly I nodded enthusiastic assent. To make sure she 
meant 10 o'clock and not ten minutes or ten children or any other sort of 
decimal potential, I tapped my wrist watch...me ... you ... ten out spread 
fingers. She accepted the assignment, and I could see the mischief and 
excitement gleaming in her eyes. Then she looked hurriedly over her 
shoulder, while her lips moved in speech to some hidden presence. She gave 
me one of those looks, and disappeared. I was all for a bit of loot. The sight of 
the telephone brought a frown to my face. Force Headquarters escort. 

Over in the park the troops had quickly settled in establishing the usual 
friendly relations with the populace. They and their evilly-ornamented trucks 
were, of course, objects of great interest to the passers-by. I sent the troop 
sergeant in to sit by my telephone while I took a quick look round the 
neighbourhood, finding the exits and entrances. The possibilities were 
parachutists or a sudden breakthrough. It would be our job, I anticipated, to 
cause enough delay to allow the HQ staff to get away. I dismissed the thought 
of any fifth column activity; the Greeks did not seem capable of that sort of 


treachery. I did not seriously believe that an emergency would arise without 
our having plenty of warning, but I wanted to know where to go and what to 
do if one did. 

Quite a crowd had gathered at the railings round our trucks. Children 
stuck their arms through asking for chocolates and sweets. We gave them 
everything we could, keeping only the bare essentials, and told them of the 
stores at Glyphada which they would soon be able to help themselves to. 

A well-dressed man, looking like a successful accountant, beckoned me 
over. He greeted me politely in English and pulled out a thick wad of 100 
drachma notes. 

"You can have all these," he beseeched me, "if you will give me a bottle 
of aspirin. My wife has terrible headaches. We can get nothing in the chemist 
shops. She is in much pain..." 

I shook my head, regretfully. 

"I have none. I will ask the others. If I can get you some there will be no 
need for payment." 

I asked each member of the troop and then went and inquired around the 
ground floor of the hotel. No aspirins. If only Doc Macmillan would come 
past in his ambulance. The man saw the negative in my face; he shook my 
hand and went sadly away. I felt a great compassion for these people at this 
little glimpse of what war had brought them and what the next few years 
would do to them. They must have been well aware of it themselves; but in all 
those last days in Greece the people, whether of town or of country, never 
varied their friendliness and their demonstrations of hospitality and regard. 

Down in that square the sense of doom could be felt lying heavy over the 
ancient city. I saw the outstretched hands of the children and made up my 
mind I would not keep the appointment I had made that night. It was too 
casual, too callous while Athens and Greece stood at the entrance to the long 
night of their captivity. 

I joined the troops in their simple supper, and then upstairs for another 
long night of vigil. On the way somrbody told me that General Wilson and 
Admiral Baillie-Grohman, the commanders of the land and sea forces, just left 
for the Corinth Canal. In my room I drew the curtains carefully before 
switching on the light. The window across the road was already opaque and 
impersonal. 

I put my head down on my arms next to the telephone tried to recapture 
the last night I had climbed into between sheets, with a soft pillow.... The 
fierce jangling the telephone brought me out of sleep with that terrify 
sensation of not having the faintest idea where you are. Then I remembered 
quickly. 'If there are any orders for you they'll come through on that.’ Had the 
Germans come Athens? I put my ear to the receiver. 

"Hullo. Crisp here." 

"Listen, Crisp. There's a report from the Military Police at the Piraeus. 
Some Australian troops have boarded Prince Paul's yacht - that's the Jugo- 


Slav chappie, you know - and are trying to take her out of the harbour. I am 
waiting for confirmation. If it's true, you are to take your escort down to the 
docks and prevent them. The M.P. will be phoning back in ten minutes. I'll 
have him put straight through to you." 

"Very good, sir. I'll just nip down and get my chaps ready." 

I looked at my watch. It was approaching midnight; and, as I ran 
downstairs, I could not help being glad that it was well past 10 o'clock. I told 
the sentry to wake everybody and have them ready to leave in ten minutes. I 
repeated to the sergeant the news from the Piraeus. I could see he didn't like 
the idea any more than I did. 

Back in my room I waited uneasily for the telephone. What the devil was I 
supposed to do to stop a bunch of wild Australians from stealing Prince Paul's 
yacht? I didn't care a tuppeny damn about Prince Paul's yacht. Or about Prince 
Paul. He had made a deal with the enemy. The Australians were welcome to 
every yacht they could find in the Piraeus. Especially Prince Paul's. If I did get 
orders to go and stop them I would make the slowest journey between Athens 
and the Piraeus since the ancient Greeks walked down the Sacred Way. 

When the telephone rang I picked it up as though it would burn my hand. 
It was the man downstairs - not the Military Police. 

"It's too late," he said. "They've got away in the yacht. The Navy will have 
to look after it now." 

I said: "Well, thank God for that," and put down the receiver. Then I went 
down to tell the troops they had another five hours to sleep. 

The following morning I tried to find out more about incident. The 
Provost post down at the docks told me the was a rumour that the yacht had 
been stopped by a destroyer and turned back, but he couldn't see it anywhere. 

It seemed an unkind thing to have done. 

Since then I have made several efforts to get at the real story behind those 
midnight phone calls. The Australian official war historian is quite sure it 
never happened - like so many other stories of the unorthodox behaviour of 
Australian troops. 

Nor, in spite of subsequent publicity in a number of Australian 
newspapers, has anybody ever revealed himself as member of the party who 
stole Prince Paul's yacht. It is the sort of story which would have been told 
and embellished thousand times. I must conclude, a little reluctantly, that ii 
never happened. Only the telephone calls in the night were real. 

My troops did not get their five hours. About 4 o'clock the persistent 
jangle disrupted my half-sleep, and I woke thinking "Not that blasted yacht 
again". It was orders to leave immediately for Myloi on the other side of the 
Corinth Canal. I was to continue my role of escourting Force Headquarters, 
most of whom had already departed that morning. The remainder were just 
about to leave. 

I wasted no time. We had the engines of the three truck warmed up and 
running smoothly by the time the last staff car had left the hotel - in a bit of a 


hurry, I reckoned. We pursued them through the deserted Athens night, the 
buildings on each side becoming greyly visible as the dark thinned out like a 
slow-lifting fog. High above the city the marble the Parthenon caught and 
held the first message of the day. 

It was about 50 miles to Corinth, and by the time we reached Eleusis we 
could read the many signposts directing tourists to the rich treasures of 
antiquity which fill the area, and which I had had no time to see. 

A sense of urgency possessed all of us now as we sped through the classic 
beauties of the last of Attica. The glories of Greece which surrounded us were 
driven far from my mind by contemplation of a rather more modern 
construction - the bridge over the Corinth Canal. 

All the morning I had been worried about the hasty departure from 
Athens. I would have been a lot more worried if I had known that we were at 
the extreme tail end of the tail of the British forces. The New Zealand 
rearguard had gone past in the night to take up their positions around Corinth. 
Other formations were on the eastern coast. But even without this knowledge, 
the Canal came to assume a significance in our minds which I could not 
explain in realistic terms. It just seemed all-important that we should get 
across it quickly. 

The sense of foreboding did not diminish with the departure of the night. 
My eyes swivelled continually between the road ahead and the dawn 
encroaching over Salamis. My ears were trying to reject the noise of the near 
engine so that they could pick up the first sound waves of distant aeroplanes. 

We rushed on through Megara, its inhabitants waving a last, sad gesture of 
friendship, and slowed down only for the tricky bit of road where the Yerania 
Mountains slope steeply straight into the sea. We came round a headland, and 
there was the deep cleft of the Canal and the gleaming metalwork of the 
bridge. 

Troops were digging themselves in or seeking rock-protected positions. 
As we passed over the bridge we saw the demolition charges in position. We 
stared down at the ribbon of sea over 200 feet below. What a tank trap! 

Once across the Canal I stopped our little procession; I wanted to find out 
what was happening and whether the H.Q. party had got over safely. After all, 
I was still supposed to be their escort. An officer told me that General Wilson 
and the Admiral had crossed over the bridge shortly after 4 a.m. We were 
exchanging information about the over all situation, none of it very 
encouraging, when there came a warning shout and simultaneously we heard 
the planes. 

They came over the dark indistinct mass of Mount Parnassus in the north. 
Scores of dots defining themselves as they drew noisily nearer as Heinkels 
and Stukas, and the Messerschmitts cavorting above them in the sky they had 
made their playground. 

"Come on," I shouted at the others. "Let's get out of here." 

Before we could reach the town of Corinth about four miles away, the 


Luftwaffe had reached the Canal and the air was filled with the roaring of 
planes and the deep detonations of the bombs punctuated by the startled 
exclamations of the Bofors batteries and the rattle of small-arms fire. 

We hurried away from the flat coastal strip and climbed the vine-laden 
slopes leading up to the ruins of the ancient town. There we paused to look 
back at the bridge. 

The bombers had passed on their way, and the air-space over Corinth was 
filled with wave after wave of troop-carrying planes through which the 
fighters and the Heinkels swooped with chattering guns to keep the defences 
occupied. The great transports came swooping down from the mountains over 
the isthmus, disgorging hundreds of parachutists, so close to the ground that 
some of the parachutes could not open and we could practically see the 
twirling bundles bounce. (This was later confirmed to me by several of the 
New Zealanders, on whom the air-borne attack fell. They told me that their 
own M.O. had dealt with a number of German parachutists with fractured 
thigh-bones so hard had they hit the ground.) 

The din was terrific. In between the noise and the planes, the shells and the 
bullets and the slow columns of smoke, the many-coloured blossoms of the 
parachutes burst into full bloom for the quick spring of their descent to earth. 

It was not possible, in that chaos, to get any idea of what was happening 
tactically, but I did not think it possible for the small force around the bridge 
to withstand that on slaught. They did, in fact, inflict 285 casualties on the 
enemy and they managed to blow the bridge. For me, it was time to go in 
search of my squadron commander and get some orders. 

It was over an hour later that I found C Squadron in an olive grove above 
Myloi. On getting my report Colin was sent back on a recce to find out what 
had happened. He came back in the afternoon with the news that both banks 
of the canal were in enemy hands, but the Jerries had not been able to make 
progress down the road. 

We spent the rest of the day hidden under the olive trees while the planes 
patrolled ceaselessly above. In the evening, with the sky silent and empty, 
Harry Maegraith and I went down to the bay at Myloi to watch the departure 
of the Force commander and a number of his senior officers. They were being 
flown out by a Sunderland flying boat. 

We stood on the edge of a little wooden jetty, picking up flat stones to 
make them skim across the water. The General and his staff were in a white 
motor-boat that chuckled away alongside. We heard the noise coming fast. 
Everybody looked upwards, but no plane appeared. The roar of the engines 
grew so loud it was frightening that the Sunderland could not be seen 
anywhere. Then we spotted it, coming in from the open sea about 20 feet 
above the water. That was the way to stop a Messerschmitt coming up at you 
from below. 

A great V of white foam curled away from the hull as the Sunderland 
settled gently, and then taxied abreast of the jetty. The motor-boat shot out 


before the plane had come to a stop. A door in the side opened, the red-tabbed 
figures disappeared one by one and the dark hole in the side of the fabric 
closed up. With engines thundering into full power again, the Sunderland 
made a wide sweep until its prow was pointed south. In a great wake of 
whirling spray and foam it picked up speed until its bulk lifted gently clear of 
the sea. It disappeared in the direction of Crete, still skimming the surface like 
some gigantic speed-boat. It had vanished from our sight by the time the 
sudden waves were slapping against the jetty. 

"They'll be in Alex in a few hours," I said to Harry. 

That other, safer world; a world of lights and music, of bars and menus 
and plates, of carpets and sheets. The future looked wetly back at us from the 
encircling sea. There was not much more left of Greece to stand on. In another 
day there would be nothing. Just the sea in front and imprisonment creeping 
up on us behind. They were only 30 miles away now. What would happen to 
the thousands of British soldiers stranded on the beaches north of Corinth; the 
thousands more at Nauplia and Argos on the other side of the bay into which 
we were flicking our childish stones? They had gone as far as they could get. 
If the Navy did not go in for them that night ... 

On this side we, at least, could keep on moving a little longer. Whatever 
lay at the end of it. We walked away from the neutral sea, thinking of the 
Sunderland and the Hotel Cecil and the Excelsior. 

In the meantime an expensive litter of staff cars remained to be cleared up. 
Bimbo called for six volunteer drivers from the tank crews to take them back 
to the New Zealand rear guard to help them make their getaway. There was no 
shortage of officers. He put Harry in charge of them, telling him to make for a 
little port called Monemvasia on his return. The staff cars were to be handed 
over to my erstwhile host, Colonel Page. 

"Tell him not to forget his mess lorry this time," I said. "I could do with 
some cherries in maraschino." 

I was glad I was not going Harry's way. It was definitely the wrong way. I 
looked for Monemvasia on the map. There it was. Right at the southernmost 
tip. The last town in Greece. That's what we had said about Florina. 
Monemvasia was the end of the road all right. We didn't want it to be the end 
of everything. 

It was time to move on. Gorged and satiated the Luftwaffe had missed a 
fine prey in the fat belly of the Sunderland, and now their unfledged 
reluctance to fly outside the hours of daylight gave us not only an assured 
immunity between sunset and sunrise, but made each day endurable with hope 
for the night to come. 

As night closed down over the Peloponnesus and the mountains of 
Arcadia, we moved our trucks from the olive groves on to the main road. It 
was a small remnant of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Tank Regiment, divorced 
from our tanks and our comrades, committed to a separate rdle and a separate 
destiny. 


It was midnight before we headed inland, moving through a dark world in 
which the white walls of Tripolis gleamed briefly. Two roads led from 
Tripolis. One weaved on through the mountains to the port of Kalamata; the 
other swung left down a valley between the high ranges and flowed along 
with the River Evrotas through Sparta on to the sea. 

Sparta - with Marathon and Olympus the first Greek words in my classic 
schoolboy vocabulary - went past grey and squat. Another revolution of the 
earth, another day. None of us knew what the day would bring. None of us 
could be sure that it would bring another night. Beyond that was too far ahead. 
There was the day to be lived through, and as the summit snows caught the 
gleam of first light we scurried, like other creatures of the dark, for the 
obscure protection of the leaves. 

There is no knowing what would have happened to us all if the valley we 
found had not been famous for its olive oil. The thick-foliaged orchards lined 
the road for miles. Nothing else, except the gloomily gregarious cypress, grew 
above knee height. By the time the first snooping planes came over we were 
invisible. 

As our field of vision lengthened, we could see the roofs and gardens of a 
village nestling between the olive groves and the mountains. It was just 
stirring from sleep, and the sight of a small boy driving half a dozen goats out 
to pasture filled me with unexpected nostalgia for the quiet, dull, unhurried 
routines of peace. 

The bent figure of an old woman came slowly down from the village 
towards us. I hoped we hadn't parked somewhere we shouldn't or that she 
wouldn't ask us to go away. She had a basket in the crook of one arm. Her 
face stayed concealed behind the ubiquitous scarf. Fifty yards away she 
stopped and placed the contents of her basket carefully in a little heap on the 
ground. Then, still not looking at us, she walked short-paced back to the 
village. 

Within a minute she was followed by another figure, so similar that only 
the different coloured skirt and scarf made of it a different woman. Then 
another, and another, so that three old women all made from the same model 
but painted in distinguishing colours, were headed in single file towards our 
trucks. They stopped in turn by the white mound left by the first visitor, 
deposited the contents of their baskets, and went silently back. None of them 
looked at us. 

We began to think we were seeing things. Colin and I walked over to see 
what the hell was going on. It was a pyramid of eggs and butter and new- 
made, goat's milk cheese. We had an unanticipated high-protein breakfast, 
made quickly so that the curling smoke would disseminate in time. 

It had been a strangely moving gesture, almost a ritual sacrifice, by the 
village. The troops responded voluntarily with the only oblation they could 
make. They took tins of bully beef, jam and packets of biscuit to the same 
spot and constructed their little monument of gratitude in exchange for the gift 


of goodwill from a people who were giving us - and they must have known it 
- their last consumable luxuries. 

At 10 o'clock Bimbo went off, with the interpreter who had somehow 
become attached to us to the evacuation area. We lay and dozed under the 
dark green leaves, moving only in the intervals between aeroplanes. About 
noon I decided to pay a courtesy call on the mayor of the village. I took my 
young gunner with me for company. He was the only other one awake. 

We walked along the single street until we came to a rather imposing- 
looking house. On the verandah an elderly man was sitting, silver-haired and 
venerable. He greeted us in English and introduced himself as Nick Xepapas, 
mayor of Anoyea. We were welcome to his village. 

He invited us into his house, and soon we had met all his family - wife, 
daughters, sons, sisters, aunts, brothers-in law. They received us with a sort of 
magnificent sadness. Drinks were produced and we sat in the family circle 
talking about them and the olive oil factory they owned, and not much about 
us and the war. 

All were dressed in their Sunday best, though I did not know whether it 
was Sunday, Monday or Thursday. The two of us, a little conscious of our 
imperial status perhaps, and certainly aware that we were very much on the 
losing side at that moment, felt thoroughly khaki and shabby. But we could 
not have been more nobly received had we come to Anoyea in victorious 
ermine. 

For a few moments my mind went back to that other less substantial house 
and less substantial family in Macedonia. It had happened to them; for Nick 
Xepapas and his family it was still to come. 

Just before one o'clock, as though it was a point of time they had all been 
waiting for, a spontaneous hush fell on the room, and one of the young men 
moved over to the radio and switched it on. 

"The news from Athens," said our host to me. 

There was about 20 seconds of absolute silence, and then, instead of the 
voice of the announcer made familiar by years and years of lunch-time 
listening, the quiet of the room, the quiet of all Greece was blasted with: 

"Achtung! Achtung!" 

There was just one gasp, as though the earth had sighed a little, and the 
harsh words grated out of the loudspeaker. We did not need any German to 
understand what they were saying ... 

"This morning at 11 o'clock the National Socialist flag of Germany was 
hoisted above the Acropolis in Athens. Heil Hitler!" 

The voice of the conqueror blared on. Instructions. Orders. Reich. Fiihrer. 
Heil Hitler. Heil Hitler ... 

In that room in Anoyea, as in every living-room in Greece that morning no 
one moved, no one made a sound. I looked round the circle of faces, frozen in 
the veined marble of anguish. Down the white, immobile faces the soundless 
tears ran. I could not endure it. It was a grief that no Briton had ever had to 


experience in his native land. It was a relief to hear an ordinary, human 
snuffle. I turned towards my gunner. He was crying unashamedly. I touched 
him on the shoulder and we tiptoed out. Whatever happened to them after we 
had gone, nothing, I thought, will ever be as bad as that moment. 

Since that poignant morning I have often recaptured that scene...the ring 
of silent faces and silent tears, the room full of the uncompromising 
phraseology of evil triumphant, the moment when a way of life ended and 
tragedy began, came back there was only the walls here nothing else. I have 
always wanted to know what happened there in Anoyea. When I sat down to 
write this book I knew I had to find out. I sent a letter addressed to Mr. Nick 
Xepapas, or Any Member of his Family, Anoyea, Sparta, Greece. I thought it 
would be delivered to somebody, but probably not into the hands of the old 
patriarch. 

I got a letter back immediately, and I turned quickly to the end to see the 
signature. To my great joy it was signed "Nick Xepapas and family". This is 
it, as he wrote it at the end of 1959: 


"I am very happy to hear from you after all these 18 years. When you 
left our village with all your army we were praying for a safe return to 
your land and homes. 

"After you left the German Army came and made my house their 
headquarters. They stayed 13 days and when they left they took 36,000 
Ibs of olive oil and paid for it with their own money (marks). Shortly 
after the Germans left the Italian army came and they took 42,000 Ibs of 
olive oil but did not pay one penny. After the Italians, guerillas came, 
took our village and made my house headquarters. 

"They took everything we had. My son and I escaped to Athens for 
safety and stayed there two months and when I came back there was only 
the walls here nothing else, they took everything. 

"We thank the Lord we are still living, all the family except the 
youngest child. My oldest daughter and my son left for United States. 
The son is graduating Catholic University of United States, Washington, 
D.C. and took his diploma as architect two years ago. 

"I would like to hear how did you find your folks and how did the 
other boys with you make out after you left our village. 

"All the family remember you very much and often we were thinking 
and wondering what happened to you. We do remember also a very 
young boy who was crying when we heard the news from the radio. 
What happened to him? We will all be very happy to have you visit us 
very soon." 


Chapter 15 


MAEGRAITH rejoined us in the afternoon, having handed over the staff 
cars to Colonel Page after a nerve-racking search in the night. We settled 
down under the olive trees to wait. There was nothing we could do except 
sleep and look at the sky and marvel at the continued absence of the German 
air force. 

At 6 o'clock a truck came up the road from the coast and Bimbo tumbled 
out bawling orders to get ready to leave at once. We were to move to 
Monemvasia as and when air activity permitted, and be in a position covering 
the road and all possible approaches to the harbor and beaches by dawn. It 
seemed a pretty tall order for fewer than 100 men, but anything was better 
than lying there waiting. 

There were about 60 miles to do, according to the major who added, just 
to cheer us up a bit, that it was an awful road and we'd be lucky if fewer than 
half the trucks went over the edge in the dark. 

Further information was that over 4,000 men of the 6th New Zealand 
Brigade were congregating there during the night, and it was essential that no 
movement or concentration of vehicles should be seen which would reveal to 
the enemy the intention to embark at Monemvasia. As from midnight the 
remains of C Squadron would come under the command of that redoubtable 
fighting man, General Freyberg, V.C. 

The news we all wanted to hear he kept for the last. All being well, the 
Navy was scheduled to come in the following night to take us off. 

Bimbo was right about the road. Mountain, valley and river succeeded 
each other in quick succession and almost invisibly. We only knew we were 
going up or going down. We seldom seemed to be going either straight or 
level. By 1 o'clock we had reached the cliffs above Monemvasia, and became 
instinctively aware of the unsubstantial void which stretched away from the 
wheels where previously there had always been another mountain. 

We got clear of the road, and lay down in our greatcoats to get what sleep 
we could persuade cold and discomfort to give us. All night long we were 
conscious of the unseen movement of men and vehicles and the muted orders. 

In the morning we would be on the outside of the perimeter. It would be 
our turn to hold the enemy at bay when he came down the road from Sparta. It 
was not a day to look forward to, but it did not keep us awake. 

At first light we were up, concealing the trucks with branches ripped off 
the bushes which covered the lower slopes, dismounting the machine-guns 
and placing them in suitable positions among the rocks and gullies. Without 


much enthusiasm some of the troops dug a few slit trenches. This was strictly 
infantry stuff, and none of us cared for it. 

The sun rose clear, and the first plane - a high-flying Heinkel - came over. 
It was obviously a reconnaissance mission and we wondered what be could 
see. Everything would depend on what report the pilot took back. Looking 
down from above the bay it was impossible to believe that a whole brigade lay 
hidden there. Not a vehicle, not a man was visible; and it stayed that way all 
the day. 

We lay on our stomachs and peered over the gun sights up the narrow 
road. We lay on our backs and searched the empty skies. We turned on our 
side to study the curve of the bay and the romantic little promontory on which 
Monemvasia was perched like a many-jewelled crown as the domes and 
spires of its churches caught the sun. 

Across the bay on the opposite headland, a large caique had been driven 
aground on some rocks about 100 yards off shore. Every few hours stray 
couples of marauding planes would see it, apparently intact, and launch 
themselves at it. Caught securely in the rocks, the caique resisted every effort 
to sink her, and-to our great satisfaction-was still there when last light had 
sent the planes hurrying home. 

Once, in the late afternoon, a strange craft like a flat bottomed, river 
gunboat edged round the corner of the cape, and we held our breath as the 
Stukas found her and sent cascading fountains of spray leaping high all round 
her. She emerged squat and pugnacious with all guns firing. It was the last 
raid of the day. 

Bimbo returned from a conference with details of the embarkation plans. 
Troops were to be formed up and marched down to the beach in double file. 
There would be several landing craft and a number of fishing boats manned 
by Greek fishermen to transfer them to five destroyers and one cruiser which 
would come into the bay about midnight. One Greek caique had also been laid 
on to assist the rowing boats. 

The Naval ships would start embarking troops at 0130 hours, and sail at 
0330 hours. There was no argument or deviation about this: the ships would 
sail at 0330 hours - regardless and irrespective. 

Harry and Colin were to act as guides to the embarkation beaches, and 
went off to reconnoitre the best way down for the New Zealand brigade. 
Second-Lieutenant Crisp and his troop would form a rear-guard. Thank you 
very much. 

I was given another job, too. As soon as it was dark we drove all the 
squadron transport to the edge of a cliff and pushed them over. It was very 
good for our frustrations. I hoped there was nobody down below. 

Then we went back to our lonely machine guns our minds occupied, I 
believe, by contemplation of how fast we could get from our rear-guard 
position to the beach in the event emergency. What we didn't like to think 
about was that embarkation would not proceed quickly enough and that Navy 


would sail without the rear-guard. 

We were to stay in position until Bimbo sent for us. I made up my mind 
quite firmly that there was such a thing as human fallibility, especially of 
memory, and that if we had not heard from Bimbo by 3 o'clock we would go 
down to the beach. 

It was the longest few hours of my life. The tension rose among the troop 
until you could touch it, as the noise of mass movement grew fainter and 
fainter behind us and the darkness and the silence and the fear closed over us 
like a midnight sepulchre. 

The yellow hands of my watch seemed unmoving; but they reached 1 
o'clock... another half a night to 2 o'clock....then the unending, unendurable 
hour. 

"Can't we go now, sir?” the voice came urgent, pleading, almost sobbing, 
out of the night. "It's ten minutes to three." 

God, I wanted to say yes. 

"There's plenty of time still. We'll give them another five minutes or so." 

But I didn't think I would. 

Then the blessed relief of Maegraith's voice placid, friendly: 

"That you, Bob. It's O.K. You can come down now." 

We scrambled, half-running, half-falling, down the steep path to the 
beach, Harry and I trying to resist the panic impulse. Boots crunched into the 
sand, and we stopped the race to the last two boats which was just about to 
begin. The men realising suddenly that they were going to make fools of 
themselves, fell orderly and decently into two separate columns and filed into 
the boats. We saw them in, and were just going to give them a shove off the 
sand when Harry said, "What's this?" 

A black portmanteau lay in the edge of the gentle surf. "Bring it along," 

I shouted. "We'll look at it later." 

The Greek with the oars in the bow was making violent gesticulations and 
we clambered in hurriedly. He pulled with frantic, powerful strokes, and 
looking past him we saw the reason for his excitement. He was heading for a 
dark shape which loomed out of the water some 50 yards away and took 
substance as the caique. 

"Hell's bells," somebody yelled. "It's moving." 

It was moving all right. We all shouted like mad. A voice came back: 
"O.K. We can see you. Hurry it up." 

The sturdy Greek rower bared his teeth as he made his effort; his eyes 
popped and glared, and the oars bent as they flayed the water. In another 
minute we were alongside and clambering up the rope net which dangled over 
the side. The fisherman was alternately laughing and crying. I felt like kissing 
him. We wrung his hand and pounded his back, and then swarmed up the net 
as the bow swung round. Harry still clutched the little black bag. 

Ready hands reached for us and pulled us onto the deck. Somebody 
shouted "Standing room only", and the congealed, restless shadow of the 


crowd compressed a little more tightly to allow our dozen to fit in. I said to 
Harry, jammed against me: "For Heaven's sake. Are they taking us to Crete 
like this?" 

A nearby New Zealander grinned. "Not likely. They're using this old crate 
to take us out to one of the destroyers." 

Thad a glance at my watch. Five minutes to go. But we did not doubt that 
the Navy would wait for us now. It was a relief, nevertheless, when the sleek 
shape of the destroyer emerged from the world of water and night. The caique 
fastened to its side and the men poured over directed with remarkable 
efficiency to various parts of the ship. 

All I had to do was step down on to the steel deck. A voice called: 
"Officers this way", and somehow we found ourselves below decks in the 
wardroom. It did not seem possible that such a slim vessel could swallow the 
brown flood which streamed all over it; yet in ten minutes we felt the throb of 
the engines down below and the surge and vibration of power converting to 
power as the propellers took hold of the sea. 

The wardroom seemed gradually to fill up to the ceiling with unwonted 
khaki and exotic phrases as more officers found their way down. There was no 
sign of Bimbo or anybody else in our squadron; just Harry and I jammed 
between a table and the side of the ship. We could feel the reluctant parting of 
the waters as the destroyer sliced through at full speed. 

By some legerdemain, mugs of steaming cocoa were passed round from 
the galley, bringing the warmth of hospitality into a strange, new world. From 
the babel of information it was possible to sort out two facts: that this was the 
destroyer Hotspur, fresh from its great exploits in northern waters; that we 
were being taken to Suda Bay and would have to be there by dawn to beat the 
Luftwaffe. 

We had less than three hours. Unaware of the distance or the ship's speed 
there was no way of assessing the chances. We did not care much. We could 
leave that to the Navy. The great thing, the only thing, was that we had got 
away from Greece. Tomorrow would be Crete. That was enough for the time 
being. It had all happened so quickly that we could not appreciate bow lucky 
we had been .... 

At Raphina 800 men had to be left behind; at Nauplia 1,700 men were put 
in the bag by the Germans, including most of the 3rd Tanks; at neighbouring 
Kalamata 7,000 men were left ashore after a fierce battle around the harbour. 

We had been lucky all right. 


Gradually as gossip and news became exhausted, the ward room fell silent 
and we could bear all the noises of the head long passage of the ship. Men 
were tired and uncomfortable, but they were well content; the contentment of 
confidence in the ship and the men running her and the centuries-old 
knowledge of the meaning of command of the sea. The German air force, I 
thought, must feel like that about the skies over Europe. They surrendered 


their supremacy only to the night. And in the Mediterranean, thank God, the 
night be longed to the Royal Navy. 

"Let's have a look in that bag," I said to Harry. It lay on the table, almost 
forgotten. He clicked it open, and we would both have reared back in 
astonishment if there had been room to move. It was jammed full of neat 
bundles of 100 drachma notes. 

"For crying out," a voice exclaimed over my shoulder, "where did you get 
that from?" 

"I found it on the beach at Monemvasia,” Harry said. "I had no idea what 
was in it." 

"About 5,000 quid, I reckon." 

"More than that. Ten, at least." 

"Must be from that Greek destroyer that was wrecked up the coast a bit. It 
was supposed to be carrying a lot of money." 

"That's right. They said some of the blokes had got aboard and busted the 
safe." 

Harry muttered in my ear: "What on earth do we do with it Bob?" 

Thad already made up my mind. 

"I don't know what you're going to do, but I'm going to extract the price of 
a new uniform so that I can function on the same level as all the other 
gabardine swine in Cairo. I reckon somebody owes it to me." 

"That's a good idea," Harry agreed. "But then what?" 

"Disclaim all responsibility. Leave it on the table and walk away." 

We broke open one of the bundles and carefully counted out 18 of the 
notes for each of us. I don't know why it was £18, but that's what we did. 
Then we backed away from the table and squirmed to the other side of the 
wardroom. 

The commotion lasted about half an hour, then subsided in sheer 
weariness as relaxation overtook excitement and novelty. We dozed on our 
feet, a somnolent block of uniforms and caps and unshaven faces, swaying 
gently in unison with the motion of the ship over a flat calm. 

At 6 o'clock we sensed the first diminution in the tempo of the engines. 
Half an hour later the port-holes were opened and we had our rounded 
window on the world. The first thing that filled it was the destroyer Havoc, 
team-mate of Hotspur in many a hectic encounter, and still alongside. Beyond 
Havoc the bulky cliffs and summits of Crete rose above the mists to greet the 
dawn. 

We keeled over with the ship as she rounded into the bay and as the potent 
vibrations dropped to a gentle murmur the camera of the port-bole swept the 
crowded maritime scene. Warships, transports, submarines, fishing boats, 
launches drifted across our lens backed by the confining land. One big cruiser 
lay half-submerged near the shore the water licking gently at its decks. Smoke 
still rose from a battered merchantman, making its own nimbus of doom over 
the island. 


The destroyer shuddered as the propellers reversed, and the view was at 
once obliterated by the grey wall of another ship. We nudged it gently. 

"All on deck," the order echoed round the destroyer. From the wardroom 
and other obscure hollows in the stomach of the ship the men streamed up 
blinking in the strong light to be herded straight away on to two gangways 
that sloped up to the big steamer alongside. Just like cattle, I thought, pushed 
around, not knowing why or where, but wanting to know - that was the real 
difference, perhaps; wanting to know using imagmation to create a future in 
the present. Without the full use of anticipation we were cattle. Just then, we 
were cattle. 

The higher the plane of evolution, the quicker it takes for news to get 
around. We soon discovered that we were on a ship called Cumblebank, that 
we would be leaving for Port Said immediately, and that the crippled cruiser 
was the same H.M.S. York which had led us so bravely to Greece. 

The Cumblebank was not designed for passengers. Apart from the crew's 
quarters, it had no accommodation at all. There were already a considerable 
number of troops aboard her, and when Hotspur disgorged her human cargo 
every inch of space giving a man room in which to lie down was soon taken 
up. Harry and I spent an hour locating C Squadron personnel - we found 33 of 
them - and by the time we had got back to the boat-deck reserved for officers 
we had to pick our way between outstretched legs like a cat going over wet 
ground. 

I went up to the bridge to ask if I could borrow a bit of the navigation 
deck, just so that I could sit down for a while. The first officer turned round 
and said that he would most likely be on the bridge all the way to Port Said, 
and that I might as well use his cabin. It was like being offered a prize of a 
luxury cruise through the Mediterranean. Harry and I slept most of the way. 

There is nothing more to be said. 

I came down the gangway at Port Said and took a couple of bars of 
chocolate, some toothpaste and shaving kit from an attractive New Zealand 
welfare worker. We looked casually at each other and then fell into one 
another's arms - more from astonishment that for any other reason. She was 
Bea Chapman, wife of the old England cricket captain, with whom I had 
dined just a year before in their house in the Surrey woods. 

I got an extra bar of chocolate and a copy of that morning's Egyptian 
Gazette. It was surprising to discover the date was May 1. I could have sworn 
it was April 30. 


Epilogue 


THE following notice appeared on the boards of all Paymaster's Offices in 
Egypt towards the end of May: 


"As from June 1, 1941, no further Greek currency of 100 drachma 
and over will be changed into Egyptian currency owing to a large 
number of forged notes in circulation." 


